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SEVEN AGES 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE, and all the men 
and women merely players.... And one man in 
his time plays many parts, his acts being seven 
ages. At first the infant ...SHAKESPEARE 


All through the years, from babyhood on, the tele- 
phone is an important, indispensable part of almost 
everything we do. And as the hands that grasp the 
telephone grow in size and usefulness, so grows also 
the usefulness of the telephone. 








Growing Up It isn’t long before 


the telephone becomes more than 
a magical fascination. It begins to 
be something for doing things. A 
particular pal to call. A part of 
growing up. 


Earning a Living The years go 
by and always there is the respon- 
sibility of earning a living. Here 
again the telephone is a speedy, 
willing helper. It is a part of the 
daily work and the progress of 
almost everyone. 


Dynamic Teens Life is now a 
whirl of activity. So many things 
to do. Girl talks to girl. And boy 
talks to girlk And there are two 
happy hearts when she says, “I'd 
love to go.” 


Raising a Family Now the tele- 
phone becomes more useful than 
ever. For how could Mother ever 
run her household and raise a fam- 
ily without it! Friends, relatives, 
stores, doctors, conveniences —all 
are so easy to reach by telephone. 


Baby Days At first the telephone 
is just something that rings. But 
soon the lusty newcomer is saying 
“hello, Daddy” all by himself and 
listening in wide-eyed wonder to 
the magic of Daddy’s voice. 


Just Married Two starry-eyed 
people starting a new life together. 
The telephone, which is so much 
a part of courtship, is also a big 
help in all the marriage plans and 
in getting settled. 


me 


It’s Grandma Now And now she’s 
holding a grandchild on her lap. 
The telephone that has served her 
so faithfully now starts a new era 
of service. The cycle of life and 
the seven ages of the telephone 
begin all over again. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Whither Higher Educationr 


By CRANE BRINTON 


Is Liberal Education in the Traditional Sense in Fact Scholarship? 


IFTY years ago Henry Adams, 

in a book that is still much 
read, much commented on, com- 
plained that Harvard had not pre- 
pared him for life in the nineteenth 
century. Now Alan Valentine, long 
president of the University of 
Rochester, in a book which he 
acknowledges owes much to the 
example of Henry Adams, makes, 
much less disagreeably it is true, the 
same complaint: Swarthmore and a 
Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford did not 
prepare him for life in the twentieth 
century.'. The two men have more 
in common than Mr. Valentine’s 
modesty, a much more engaging trait 
1See Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918); Ernest 
Samuels, The Young Henry Adams (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1948); 
J. C. Levenson, The Mind and Art of Henry Adams 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957); Alan Valentine, 
Trial Balance: the Education of an American (New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1956). This essay is 
by no means a review of these works. It is, rather, 
an exercise in a literary genre nowadays unduly 
neglected, that is, the essay which uses a book or 


group of related books as a springboard—or even a 
trigger. 


than Adams’ ironic self-depreciation, 
will let him admit. They both, one 
guesses, wanted from the world the 
highest success. In the Anglo-Saxon 
world, certainly, that kind of success 
is political and military; intellectual 
and artistic success falls just short. 
Most of the statues and most of the 
glory go to the statesmen and soldiers, 
not to the writers, the artists, the 
educators. Both Adams and Mr. 
Valentine achieved success—but as 
intellectuals, not as men of action. 
In part, the complaints of both must 
be discounted; their universities did 
not wholly let them down—or we 
should not have these provocative 
books of theirs. 

Moreover, the historian of ideas 
must be moved to a commonplace 
remark the repetition of which is 
irritating to many sensitive souls, but 
which really is quite unavoidable here: 
ever since our Western higher educa- 
tion began several thousand years 
ago in Ionia and Athens many—one 
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thinks sometimes, most—of its dis- 
tinguished alumni have complained 
eloquently and at length about their 
education. From Plato through 
Lucian and St. Francis to Rousseau, 
Gibbon, Bentham, and Henry Adams 
a lively and most instructive anthology 
of attacks on higher education in 
Western society could be drawn up. 
In one sense the theme would always 
be the same: higher education fails 
to prepare for the good life in the rea/ 
world. But against what a variety 
of good lives in how many real worlds 
is this failure to be measured! The 
historian is tempted to agree with 
the late L. J. Henderson: much of the 
stuff of higher education may seem 
to the tough-minded to be nonsense, 
but it is nonsense that has had a 
colossal survival value. 

Yet the long record of unfavorable 
criticism of higher education is clearly 


no simple illustration of the remark 
attributed to Talleyrand: plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. The 
critics are perhaps in our own and in 
recent times relatively more numerous 
than before; and they are certainly 
more puzzled, more uncertain of what 


the right way really is. Neither 
Adams nor Mr. Valentine tells us at 
all clearly just what was wrong with 
his education; nor does either suggest 
at all specifically what might be done 
to make a good education. They— 
and many other contemporary com- 
mentators—share a sense of crisis, of 
participation in a really shattering 
change they cannot understand. 

It would be most presumptuous to 
claim an understanding, a foresight, 
denied to two such gifted and experi- 
enced men. Still, we may here try 
to put the whole matter in a wide 
historical perspective that may not 
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be without possibilities of further 
enlightenment for our own day. 
Especially in the United States, the 
whole human situation involved in 
higher education seems to be changing 
so radically as to make both Adams’ 
and Mr. Valentine’s complaints, just 
because they are so thoroughly tradi- 
tional, seem tangential. 


ESTERN society since its 
origins in the ancient Near 


East has had two sorts of aristocracies, 
neatly symbolized in the familiar 
contrast of sword and pen, the 
aristocracy of soldier-politician and 
that of the priest-artist-intellectual. 
In the stricter institutional sense of 
the term, higher education, especially 
from the days of Plato’s Academy, 
has been under the control of the 
intellectuals, the scholars. Briefly in 
the early Middle Ages, the two 
aristocracies were almost two separate 
castes: the “higher education” of the 
nobility of the sword was limited to 
the exercise ground, the council hall, 
to supervision by the elders; and the 
nobility of the pen alone went through 
an intellectual training, watered down, 
but still traditional. But very soon 
with the high Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance the complex interaction 
among the two aristocracies, their 
interweaving as in Greece and Rome, 
was restored. For this relation you 
may pick your favorite word: it was 
a rivalry, a tension, an Hegelian 
dialectic in which thesis and antithesis 
did not always produce synthesis; but 
it was a relation. There were antago- 
nisms within each of the pair of 
aristocracies: the rivalry of soldier 
and statesman, the mutual scorn of 
scholar and artist. But out of it 
all came our Western culture. 
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Four points, briefly, about these 
two rival yet complementary aristoc- 
racies. First, they alone, until very 
modern times indeed, underwent the 
rigorous and exacting discipline of 
higher education. This was, even at 
its lowest point, a discipline that put 
on the memory demands we in our 
day of admirably organized reference 
libraries can hardly appreciate. 
Second, they were, even taken 
together, very much a minority, true 
aristocracies in the traditional sense, 
a privileged minority over against the 
masses who did physical labor. Third, 
they were never quite castes; ability 
and luck could open the ranks of 
either aristocracy to the gifted com- 
moner. Perhaps over the centuries 


this career open to talents was more 
evident in the aristocracy of the 
intellect than in the aristocracy of 
political and military power; certainly 
our nineteenth-century ancestors, who 


“ce 


loved misleading aphorisms like “the 
pen is mightier than the sword,” 
thought so. Yet at many periods the 
humbly born have risen to the highest 
ranks in the service of the state. 
Fourth, the curriculum of higher 
education for both aristocracies was 


wholly what we now call “liberal”; 


no economic skill, no craft, no pro- 
fession save the traditional liberal 
ones, nothing of what we Americans 
call, in praise or in blame, “ practical,” 
was ever taught in these three millenia 
of higher education. 


HE break in the social structure 

on which this aristocratic higher 
education depended was not a sudden 
or catastrophic one; and its causes 
are still by no means wholly under- 
stood. But the facts are clear: 
throughout the Western world, and 
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most conspicuously in the United 
States, there were by the end of the 
nineteenth century after some four 
or five centuries of material progress 
great numbers of young men and 
women freed from the traditional 
necessity of working with hands and 
bodies to produce material things. 
Proportionately five, ten, twenty 
times as many adolescents as earlier 
were forced (the word may here be 
unduly provocative, but we Ameri- 
cans need to be reminded that society 
works compulsively) into higher 
education. 

In these four or five centuries it is 
an equally clear fact that the methods, 
aims, and especially the curriculum, of 
higher education changed very little. 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Robert Owen, 
and the others cumulatively did 
something to alter primary education; 
the Utilitarians and their like did 
something to begin formal vocational 
education. But higher education was 
still essentially the trivium and quad- 
rivium, the latter refurbished a good 
deal by the new sciences, the former 
slightly widened by some attention 
to the “new” vernacular languages 
and literatures. The Harvard to 
which Henry Adams came in 1854 
was still a medieval school; the 
Swarthmore to which Alan Valentine 
came in 1917 was also, as a distin- 
guished liberal-arts college, essentially 
a traditional institution. You could 
still study Greek there; Mr. Valentine 
did, though he complains that he 
never really learned any. 

Between 1854 and 1917, however, 
there had been an astronomical 
increase not just in the absolute 
number of students in higher educa- 
tion in the United States, but in their 
number relative to the total popula- 
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tion. We all know the situation: by 
mid-twentieth century it seemed 
possible that almost every boy and 
girl up to eighteen, perhaps to twenty- 
one years, would have to undergo 
some form of higher education. Here 
the great and, to most of us, sound 
and appealing American devotion to 
egalitarian ideals runs up against its 
toughest immediate challenge. 

For it looks very much as though 
all men were not created equal in 
respect of their ability to face up to 
the trivium and quadrivium. Behind 
the dissatisfaction which Henry Adams 
and Alan Valentine put in so personal— 
and essentially misleading—a manner, 
there lies a real difficulty neither of 
them really states clearly, though 
they are both aware of it. Both 
Adams and Valentine were born 
gifted members of our second, or 
“clerical” aristocracy; both, in the 
thirteenth or indeed in the sixteenth 
century would have been successful 
scholars; but had either in those 
centuries tried to govern men, tried 
to enter the first aristocracy as active 
leaders, one guesses each would have 
failed. 

Our present gravest problem, and 
in spite of Adams and Valentine, is 
not one of educating leaders—except, 
perhaps, in educating them to observe 
realistically the behavior and the 
needs of the led; our present problem 
is educating the many, the led. The 
facts do seem clear: in accordance 
with human institutional habits, 
we have tried—in a sense are still 
trying—to apply “liberal” higher 
education to the many instead of just 
a chosen few. These few were in the 
past “chosen,” on the whole and in 
spite of anomalies we all recognize, by 
their own will and ability. The result 
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of the effort to teach the many as if 
they were the few, after half a 
century, we all recognize, too, even 
though we may resist admitting that 
we do, so far, at least, has failed. 
We have had to make all sorts of 
adjustments, most extensively and 
rapidly since Mr. Valentine first went 
to college in 1917. Even at a first- 
rate liberal-arts college there are some 
changes: a boy can study economics, 
perhaps even accounting, and he need 
not study either Latin or Greek. At 
a first-rate land-grant university, how- 
ever, the change is already very great 
indeed. Abelard or Erasmus or even 
John Stuart Mill, brought to life 
today, would find Swarthmore or 
Amherst, in spite of their strangeness 
in many ways, basically familiar. 
Michigan State, even in its Basic 
College, would seem almost wholly 
alien to them; indeed, in a sense, the 
Basic College might seem strangest 
of all to them, for there they would 
find their trivium and quadrivium 
shaped quite anew, studied, in fact, 
by young men and women they would 
not recognize as scholars. 


N SUM, then, it would appear 

that the traditional Western higher 
education has hitherto been molded 
to the interests and capacities of a 
minority, an intellectually privileged 
group, an aristocracy willing and able 
to undergo a rigorous discipline, a 
discipline indeed that might be called 
with some ambiguity, “unnatural.” 
This amounts to saying that, in 
terms of average human capacities and 
interests, “liberal education,” or 
“basic education,” or “‘general educa- 
tion” at the college level has been a 
highly specialized, indeed a profes- 
sional, form of education. Erasmus— 
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to take him as a type or symbol—is 
as “‘narrowly” specialized as a pro- 
fessional athlete, a professional engi- 
neer, an expert of any kind. 

This conclusion will outrage the 
feelings of many gifted and experi- 
enced educators. It is not, however, 
meant as a conclusion that educated 
Americans have nothing in common, 
that the current movement against 
exclusively professional training under 
the guise of higher education is 
misguided, that general education is 
impossible. It is meant simply as a 
reasonably accurate conclusion from 
the historical record, a conclusion 
from which the important inference 
should be that American higher edu- 
cation is today in the midst of a vast 
and unpredictable series of changes, 
changes that really do deserve the 
overworked epithet, “revolutionary.” 
Because we are undergoing this kind 
of change, no one can be at all sure 
of what American higher education 
will be like once we really do adjust 
ourselves to the needs of such educa- 
tion for almost every young man and 
young woman. 

It may be that the future will 
confirm the hopes of the traditional 
idealist. It may be possible to submit 
everyone to the study of the best 
that has been thought and said over 
the last three thousand years, and 
have them emerge as liberally edu- 
cated men and women. It may, to 
use a word we all understand, be 
possible to maintain “standards” 
while educating nine out of ten 
substantially as we not so long ago 
educated one out of a hundred. 

It seems much more likely, how- 
ever, that out of the present confusion 
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will come a frank recognition that 
liberal education in the traditional 
sense is in fact “scholarship,” that 
scholars are a very special group (and 
a very hardy group) who can and 
should be trained, not in isolation 
from their fellows, of course, but in 
a special curriculum. For the rest, 
the already great variety of alterna- 
tives may conceivably even be 
increased. Much as the tender- 
minded may regret it, it looks as if 
the future holds more, not less, of 
ceramics, physical education, home 
economics, cultivation of the per- 
sonality, human relations, hobby 
culture—you may add your favorite 
horrors to the list. We may, indeed 
we must, develop some sort of 
“common core” for this immensely 
varied lot of subjects, but just what 
this core will be is precisely the 
heart of our present uncertainties— 
or better, the most difficult and most 
important part of our great common 
experiment. No one can be sure 
how this part of the experiment will 
come out, but it seems most unlikely 
that it will come out as universal, 
classical, liberal education as our 
fathers knew it. Should it so come 
out, we should indeed have made our 
democracy into a universal aristocracy 
of the intellect, surely a Utopia most 
unpleasant to contemplate even in 
these days of inverted Utopias. 
Huxley and Orwell imagined nothing 
more horrible. Let us, then, be 
grateful for ceramics and even for 
beauticianry. They are good sound 
human pursuits in this real world, the 
varied, fascinating, unruly, and un- 
dignified world of democracy. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 





The Gifted Student in the 
State University 


By G. 


R. WAGGONER' 


The Greatest Problem of the State University Is One of Quality Not of Numbers 


LTHOUGH there is constant 
discussion in our colleges and 
universities of the ways by 

which we can best carry out our 
responsibilities for the education of 
undergraduate students, there is com- 
paratively little discussion of the 
adequacy of our provisions for gifted 
students. Currently the greatest con- 
cern of administrators and faculty in 
almost every type of college is that of 
the increasing numbers of students 
who now wish to enroll and of the 
vastly greater number who will seek 
to enter during the next few years. 
The privately supported colleges which 
practice selective admission, as well 
as the few publicly supported col- 
leges that have this power, are con- 
sidering the limits which they must 
set on enrollments so that they can 
maintain the quality of undergraduate 
education they wish, and, because 
they are conscious of their obligation 
as far as possible to share the burden 
of the vastly increasing numbers, 
they are carefully estimating their 
resources and planning for such expan- 
sion as seems practicable. 

The great majority of the publicly 
supported colleges, on the other hand, 


'The author gratefully acknowledges a grant of 
travel funds from the Carnegie Corporation. That 
Corporation is not to be understood as approving by 
virtue of its grant any of the views expressed here. 


those which traditionally, or even 
legally, have the obligation to admit 
all qualified applicants, are giving 
most of their thought to planning the 
necessary expansion of physical plant 
and faculty for the estimated in- 
creases. These colleges are also, of 
course, much interested in possible 
changes in methods of teaching, such 
as those offered by closed-circuit tele- 
vision, which will enable them to 
increase the numbers of students more 
rapidly than the numbers of the 
faculty. 

In every type of college and uni- 
versity, too, there is, and perhaps 
always has been, discontent with the 
quality of the entering student. Both 
faculty members and administrators 
think that the previous training of 
Freshmen is poor or at best inade- 
quate. In mathematics, English, and 
foreign language attention is paid to 
the proper placement of the Freshmen 
in appropriate courses, but much of 
the work in these areas is high-school 
work, that is, remedial work, whether 
or not the courses are specifically 
labeled as non-credit or remedial. In 
other subject areas, such as chemistry, 
physics, history, or speech (subjects 
offered both in high school and in col- 
lege), there is rarely any pretense of 
placement; all college Freshmen begin 
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these studies as if they had had no 
previous contact with them. 

Administrators who work with stu- 
dents in academic matters devote 
most of their attention to the mar- 
ginal student (and to his parents). 
The associate or assistant dean in a 
liberal-arts college within a state uni- 
versity, the administrative official 
primarily concerned with the aca- 
demic welfare of students, gives nine- 
tenths or more of his time to students 
who are in varying degrees of aca- 
demic difficulty. 

When one realizes that in the state 
universities with large graduate schools 
much of the instruction of Freshmen 
is performed by teaching assistants 
and assistant instructors, and when 
both administrators and permanent 
faculty members have, for various 
understandable reasons, focused their 
attention upon the marginal students 
and the remedial courses, it is not 


surprising that in state universities 
the poor student receives most of the 


attention. Against this background 
there is, on the one hand, much dis- 
cussion of the possibility of selective 
admission; on the other, there is much 
criticism of the high schools for the 
inadequate job they are thought to be 
doing. 

When one begins to investigate 
what is being done or talked about 
with reference to the superior or 
gifted undergraduate in the state 
university, one finds the general cli- 
mate just described and quickly 
realizes that very little of either 
thought or action is being devoted to 
this group. That the gifted under- 
graduate deserves most careful con- 
sideration, however, and profits greatly 
from it can easily be both illustrated 
and demonstrated. Those few plans 
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and techniques for giving this group 
of undergraduates the education they 
are capable of—those which have 
been suggested and those which are 
being practiced—are well worth de- 
scribing. From the various experi- 
ments and devices which are being 
discussed or tried out here and there 
across the country it is also possible 
to describe a plan for the handling of 
gifted undergraduates in the state 
university which is both effective and 
practical. 


HE need of the gifted under- 
graduate for special consideration 
is not clearly recognized. Very often 
sheer neglect is the reason; both 
faculty and administration may have 
their attention riveted on the unsatis- 
factory student. In addition, for 
understandable reasons, faculties con- 
centrate most of their thinking (and 
their academic regulations) on mini- 
mum requirements. Very often col- 
lege regulations, as they are recorded 
in catalogues, are stated in negative 
terms: ‘‘No freshman or sophomore 
may enroll in courses totaling more 
than seventeen hours of credit in any 
one semester.” “‘No student may 
enroll in a course unless he has met 
all prerequisites for the course.”” “No 
freshman may enroll in a sophomore 
course; no freshman or sophomore 
may enroll in a junior-senior course; 
no undergraduate may enroll in a 
graduate course.” All these regula- 
tions are designed with the average 
student in mind. Even when excep- 
tions to the rules are possible, the 
machinery for making the exceptions 
is usually so complex as to discourage 
the undergraduate from making the 
effort. 
Some administrators and faculty 
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members, when asked about the needs 
of gifted undergraduates, reply that 
such students have no problems (note 
the shift in terms) and, happily, can 
take care of themselves. The fact is, 
certainly, that the gifted undergradu- 
ate does not need either the spoon- 
feeding of lectures and objective 
examinations or an adviser who para- 
phrases for him orally the graduation 
requirements listed in the university 
catalogue. Like a graduate student 
he is, in considerable measure, capable 
of looking after himself in all routine 
matters both of the usual course 
work and of degree requirements; 
like the graduate student, too, how- 
ever, he requires a great deal of 
rigorous intellectual supervision and 
intellectual stimulation by the best 
members of the university faculty. 
One is reminded of Sidney Pressey’s 
observations that in America we have 
been vastly successful in the stimula- 
tion and training of talent in only two 
fields, athletics and music. In all 
of the intellectual fields we have been 
primarily concerned that gifted young 
people not get socially, and as a con- 
sequence, intellectually, out of step 
with their age groups. He suggests 
that the academic departments in our 
universities might well follow the 
methods of the athletic departments 
in handling the intellectually gifted. 
No football coach would think of 
training his freshman team through 
the medium of the general freshman 
physical-education classes. Few aca- 
demic departments in the Midwestern 
state universities do anything else— 
all freshman students whose curricu- 
lums require, say, chemistry study it 
together regardless of differences of 
talent, motivation, or previous 
training. 
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On the surface, it is paradoxical that 
the greatest awareness of the range of 
ability within student bodies is to 
be found in the privately supported 
liberal-arts colleges which practice the 
highest degree of selective admission. 
Harvard College, for example, found 
it possible in 1956 to give full sopho- 
more standing to thirteen students 
newly admitted from secondary 
schools. The Advanced Placement 
Program, which is now beginning to 
exert a nation-wide influence, gained 
its impetus from the private colleges 
with the most selective admission. 
Unless one assumes that. all of the 
superior students attend these pri- 
vately supported liberal-arts colleges 
with selective admission, then clearly 
the range of ability within the state 
university must be even greater and 
the need for some special treatment 
for the gifted correspondingly greater. 


LTHOUGH the distribution of 
superior students is an impor- 
tant question, not a great deal of 
evidence is available. In 1955 the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion tested, on a nation-wide basis, 
the upper 5 per cent of the students 
in the senior class in high school. 
The top five hundred of these students 
were awarded scholarships making it 
possible for them to attend the college 
of their choice. Most of the state 
universities had no more than two or 
three of these students as Freshmen 
in the fall of 1956. The corporation 
also published a list of forty-three 
hundred of these Seniors and described 
them as ranking “in ability among 
the top one or two per cent of the 
high-school Seniors of the nation!” 
Since these students are listed by 
states, one may easily obtain evidence 
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of the portion of gifted students 
enrolled in the state universities by 
checking the percentage of the stu- 
dents in a state list who are enrolled 
in the state university of that state. 
Students do cross state lines to attend 
other state universities, but normally 
the greatest proportion of the student 
body of a state university will be 
drawn from the state itself. This 
kind of check indicates that 39 per 
cent of the students from Wisconsin 
on the 1956 list of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation were enrolled 
as Freshmen at the University of 
Wisconsin, 25 per cent of the Michigan 
list at the University of Michigan, 23 
per cent of the men on the North Caro- 
lina list at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 43 per cent of 
the Kansas list at the University 
of Kansas, and 28 per cent of the 
Colorado list at the University of 
Colorado. Although there is con- 
siderable variation from state to 


state, it is unmistakably clear that 


these universities attract a large 
share, perhaps a _ disproportionate 
share, of the top-ranking students in 
their states. It is also painfully evi- 
dent that in these state universities— 
which, for the most part, have no 
selective-admission practices—there is 
great need to ensure for these gifted 
students the highest quality of edu- 
cation from which they are capable 
of profiting. 

At least one more broad generaliza- 
tion needs to be made. Studies of 
the origins of American scientists, 
scholars, and college teachers have 
shown that the small privately sup- 
ported liberal-arts colleges have pro- 
duced a disproportionate share of 
these creative individuals. If it is 
true that the state universities will 
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carry by far the greatest part of the 
burden of the large increases in enroll- 
ment to come; if a high proportion of 
the gifted continue to attend these 
universities; if top-level scientists, 
scholars, and academicians come, not 
from the universities but chiefly from 
the small privately supported col- 
leges; and if it is the gifted who are 
the raw material from whom the 
scholars and scientists come—then it 
is completely clear that there must be 
radical changes within the state uni-, 
versities in the treatment of the gifted 
so that the state universities in their 
undergraduate programs produce their 
tair share of the creative and scholarly 
leaders that we need. 

The late President Chalmers of 
Kenyon College vividly illustrated 
this problem. He said that each 
year in the small freshman class at 
Kenyon there were three or four 
boys who had the potential ability 
to do creative work in mathematics. 
At the end of four years these boys 
went on to graduate school to con- 
tinue their study. At a large state 
university with which he _ was 
acquainted—a university which in- 
cluded in its mathematics department 
some very distinguished men and 
which had a good graduate program 
—each year in the very large fresh- 
man class there were perhaps thirty 
students who had the potential ability 
to do creative work in mathematics. 
At the end of four years most of them 
graduated in accounting, engineering, 
or business administration, and none 
went on to graduate work in mathe- 
matics. One might assume that the 
gifted student who aspires to advanced 
graduate research enrolls as a Fresh- 
man at the small liberal-arts college 


and that the gifted student who does «, 
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not aspire to this kind of career 
enrolls in the state university. This 
assumption is manifestly ridiculous, 
however; one may better assume that 
what happens to the student during 
his undergraduate years is important 
in determining his final objective and 
choice of career. 


HERE is some interest in the 
gifted undergraduate in a number 

of universities. Pennsylvania State 
University, Florida State University, 
and the University of Michigan have 
made thorough studies of what might 
be done, and general faculty approval 
has been obtained of plans for this 
group. No thorough implementation 
of any of these reports has yet been 
achieved, however. In the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Indiana Univer- 
sity a change is taking place which one 
may hope is symbolic of an increasing 
interest in this problem. The College 
standing committee which has been 
concerned with the exclusion of stu- 
dents with unsatisfactory academic 
records has formalized its rules so 
that an administrative clerk can 
take care of the academically unsuc- 
cessful and the committee is being 
converted into an honors committee. 
The first area of importance to a 
state university is the articulation of 
high-school and college programs for 
the gifted. In the Midwest especially, 
the state university is traditionally 
thought of, and often so defined in 
the constitution of the state, as the 
apex of the pyramid of public educa- 
tion. The widespread interest among 
the best high schools in giving full 
opportunity to their best students 
to do the mest advanced work they 
are capable of has led to the increasing 
numbers of high schools participating 
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in the Advanced Placement Program. 

The Advanced Placement Program 
sponsored by the College Entrance 
Examination Board provides an exam- 
ination system and appropriate course 
syllabuses to encourage high schools 
to offer freshman college work to 
highly selected groups of gifted stu- 
dents. Offering college work in the 
senior year of high school requires 
careful selection of students, first-rate 
teachers, and an acceleration of the 
program of each high-school year. 
When one examines this program, 
one is convinced that the public and 
private schools which formulated the 
program and in which it grew most 
rapidly were those which had close 
ties to the participating colleges and 
universities. The largest number of 
students receiving credit at Harvard 
in the fall of 1956 were students from 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Newton 
High School in Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, has been a leader in this 
program. In the regular meetings of 
its program committee the director of 
Advanced Placement at Harvard has 
been a frequent participant. Accounts 
of the growth of a successful program 
of college-level courses for the gifted 
in various Cincinnati high schools 
stress the importance of co-operation 
from the various departments in the 
College of Arts and Science at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Because, particularly in the Mid- 
west, the state universities have many 
close ties with the educational systems 
of their states (often specific legal 
responsibilities), it is not surprising 
to find that the high schools which 
wish to develop programs for their 
gifted students, particularly programs 
which culminate in college credit for 
work done in the senior year, turn to 
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these universities for help and co- 
operation in the planning of programs. 
In Wisconsin, for example, during the 
fall of 1956, and also in Michigan, 
groups of high schools studying the 
possibility of these programs invited 
the participation of the state uni- 
versities. In Nebraska a program 
of high-school classes for college credit 
is well under way. The plans for the 
courses and the examinations are 
essentially those of the University of 
Nebraska. It is unquestionably the 
natural responsibility of these state 
universities in the Midwest to stimu- 
late interest in programs for gifted 
high-school students in their states 
and to give every kind of help and 
co-operation in the formulation of 
the programs.? 


T IS unfortunately true that, up to 

the present, there has been much 
more interest among the high schools 
in programs for the gifted than there 
has been in the state universities. 
Particularly is this true if one recog- 
nizes that the critical time for the 
student, his freshman year, falls in 
the most neglected area in the uni- 
versity—the lower division. Although 
large numbers of scholarships are 
awarded by almost all state univer- 
sities on the basis of academic 
potential, nevertheless, when it comes 
to the academic program, no special 
effort is made to see that the gifted 
student is given a program that will 
challenge him to make full use of his 
intellectual powers, a program dif- 
ferent from that of the average stu- 
dent. It is somehow assumed that 


2The development of these programs on the 
state level does not preclude, of course, participa- 
tion in the national Advanced Placement Program. 
Unquestionably the development of these state 
programs would heighten the degree of interest and 
participation in the national program. 
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for a year or two he must establish 
his academic superiority in the stand- 
ard pattern of courses, after which, 
perhaps in the junior year, there may 
be honors programs which are open 
to him. 

Various aspects of the sad plight of 
the gifted student in the lower division 
of the state university deserve atten- 
tion. First, one must remind himself 
that the state universities perhaps 
attract even an undue proportion of 
the most talented students; at any 
event, all of these universities’ clearly 
include in their freshman classes 
significant percentages of those stu- 
dents who fall into the upper one or 
two per cent in terms of academic 
ability. Interviews with deans and 
associate deans of Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences in eight. representative 
state universities—those men who 
supervise the program planning and 
academic careers of the largest aca- 
demic divisions of these universities, 
divisions in which many of these 
gifted students enroll—revealed that, 
while two knew the number but had 
no record of the names of National 
Merit scholars enrolled (usually only 
two or three), none knew how many 
holders of the Certificate of Merit 
were enrolled as Freshmen in the fall 
of 1956. In every case no special 
attention, either by the academic 
adviser or in the academic program, 
was given to these students. In one 
large state university no academic 
adviser was supplied in Arts and 
Sciences until the student’s fifth 
quarter in the university. In another 
university each academic adviser 
supervised the program planning of 
from two hundred to three hundred 
students. In a third university— 
where reasonably careful ability test- 
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ing of Freshmen took place during 
orientation week—none of this infor- 
mation was supplied to the adviser on 
the grounds that it might prejudice 
him toward the student in one way 
or another and that somehow it 
might be harmful if the student 
learned his scores on the various 
ability tests. 

Most state universities carry out 
some special placement of Freshmen, 
but the greatest part of it is aimed at 
identifying and aiding the student 
who requires remedial work. Depart- 
ments of English have the longest 
history of separating the students 
who have deficiencies in composition 
skills. The testing programs set up 
to identify the badly prepared have 
also inevitably indicated the wide 
range of ability and training within 
the freshman class, and, as a con- 
sequence, many English departments 
may exempt some gifted students 
from a part of freshman English, and 
a few provide special honors classes 
for an upper five or ten per cent. 
Departments of mathematics and 
foreign languages also are often con- 
cerned about the placement of Fresh- 
men, but here the problem is chiefly 
that of the number of courses the 
student has had in high school and 
the amount of repetition—with or 
without penalty—he will be required 
to make in college. Normally, the 
highly gifted Freshman who is begin- 
ning the study of a particular foreign 
language in college—though he may 
already have studied two other lan- 
guages in high school and may have 
great talent linguistically—will be 
placed in the same beginning class 
as the student of the lowest ability 
and least interest in language. In 
freshman courses such as biology or 
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American history, or in sophomore 
courses such as physics, all students 
are likely to be placed in the same 
classes, regardless of ability and re- 
gardless of whether or not the student 
has studied the subject in high school. 
At best there may be in physics a 
differentiation among students accord- 
ing to their previous training in 
mathematics; that is, there may be 
some beginning classes requiring cal- 
culus as a prerequisite, others requir- 
ing trigonometry and college algebra, 
and others requiring only two years 
of high-school mathematics. 


EVERAL noteworthy experiments 

aimed at providing gifted students 
with work that challenges their full 
capabilities deserve description, and 
these programs demonstrate various 
possible devices that should be incor- 
porated in a good program for the 
gifted at the freshman-sophomore 
level. In the College of Engineering 
at the Pennsylvania State University 
twenty-five students of high ability 
are selected at the end of the freshman 
year. It is believed at Penn State 
that there is not adequate evidence 
on the basis of which to make an 
earlier selection. It is assumed that 
these students are capable of work in 
advanced research and development 
in their later years, and that they will 
go on to graduate school. In this 
program, one of basic engineering 
science, the students are given an 
entirely separate curriculum except 
for electives, a certain portion of 
which must be concentrated in one 
of the engineering departments. One 
class of these students was graduated 
in 1956; there is no doubt that these 
gifted students were given much more 
rigorous training as a result of their 
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being placed in separate classes, and the 
general opinion is that the program is 
successful and should be continued. 

The program in the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of 
North Carolina, which is similar in 
certain ways to that at Penn State, 
is now in its fourth year. Twenty- 
five carefully selected Freshmen are 
placed in three courses—English, his- 
tory, and mathematics—each of which 
they study as a group through the 
freshman year. In the sophomore 
year they go on as a group to study 
at least two courses together, phi- 
losophy and a second history course. 
Outstanding instructors are assigned 
to these classes; the classes progress 
at a much more rapid rate than the 
usual sections; and it is the opinion 
of both the staff and the students 
involved in this experiment that these 
superior students have had a rigorous, 
challenging, and very satisfying edu- 

cational experience. 

At both Penn State and North 
Carolina the experimental groups are 
small and include only students in 
perhaps the upper one or two per 
cent of the student body. In the 
College of Arts and Sciences at 
Indiana University a different kind 
of experiment is in its fourth year. 
Through state-wide scholarship tests 
and through other ability tests 
approximately fifteen per cent of the 
freshman class are identified as poten- 
tially superior students. In twelve 
academic departments which offer 
multi-section courses open to Fresh- 
men, one or more honors sections are 
reserved for these superior students. 
Although enrollment in these honors 
sections is voluntary, eligible students 
are invited to enroll; and teachers 
believe that these courses give ade- 
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quate challenge to these superior in- 
dividuals. Some tendency to carry this 
device of honors sections or seminars 
into the sophomore year is evident. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences 
at the University of Kansas, in addi- 
tion to the arrangement of honors 
sections or laboratories in English, 
Western Civilization, German, Span- 
ish, political science, economics, psy- 
chology, sociology, speech, biology, 
mathematics, zoology, chemistry, and 
physics, there is an additional experi- 
ment aimed at the needs of gifted 
students. A special committee of 
senior faculty members serve as ad- 
visers for a highly select group of 
Freshmen and Sophomores until they 
reach junior standing and select a 
major department or go into one of 
the professional schools. The adviser 
plans for each of his four or five 
Freshmen a program, regardless of all 
college regulations, which would seem 
within the student’s capabilities or 
interests. 

In 1955 thirty-two of the most able 
Freshmen in Arts and Sciences were 
selected, all of whom had outstanding 
records in high school and all of whom 
by national norms on standard ability 
tests ranked within the upper one or 
two per cent of college Freshmen. 
The next fall forty Freshmen of like 
ability were enrolled in programs 
that may be summarized as follows: 
courses open to all Freshmen with 
the required preparation, 36 per cent; 
honors sections and seminars, $1 per 
cent; junior and senior courses or 
courses in which a prerequisite was 
omitted, 13 per cent. The Sopho- 
mores (the 1955 experimental group) 
were enrolled as follows: in courses 
open to Freshmen and Sophomores 
with proper preparation, $1 per cent; 
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in honors sections and seminars, 26 
per cent; in junior-senior or junior- 
senior-graduate courses, 23 per cent. 
Both groups were carrying heavy 
loads; the Sophomores were on the 
average carrying loads slightly higher 
than the maximum loads permitted 
for any regular student; the freshman 
average was very slightly below this 
maximum, but in addition to their 
regular course loads most of the 
Freshmen were carrying additional 
work through approved independent 
study. The 1955 freshman group 
carried approximately the same kind 
of program as the 1956 group and 
received marks on the same level as 
students of comparable ability in 
earlier years who were taking con- 
ventional programs. 

The first two years of college are 
crucial ones for the gifted student, 
who comes to the university expect- 
ing it to be different from high school. 
If this student is required during his 
first year to repeat material which he 
has had in his high school and if he is 
forced into large classes which operate 
at the slow pace demanded by the 
average student, the chances are great 
that he will not come to the junior 
year volunteering for the honors and 
independent-study programs which 
are listed in the catalogues of so 
many state universities but which 
frequently exist only on paper. 


T THE junior-senior level (the 
upper division of the university 
program) the problem for the gifted 


student in the state university is 
much less serious than in the first 
two years. Even if the student does 
not volunteer for one of the depart- 
mental honors programs, the small 
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size of many of the advanced courses, 
the processes of attrition and self- 
selection which result in a_ high 
quality of students enrolled in most 
of the small advanced courses, and 
the fact that in most state universities 
advanced major students and gradu- 
ate students have many courses in 
common—all these factors lead the 
gifted student to find a reasonably 
satisfactory experience in his last year 
or so in the university. 

Of the many junior-senior honors 
programs three different types may 
easily be distinguished. In the Eng- 
lish department at the University of 
Michigan there is a model depart- 
mental honors program of the type 
that is possible where the number of 
majors is large. Of the approxi- 
mately 350 junior and senior majors 
in English, 40 or more of the most 
capable follow the honors program. 
This program involves a core of four 
honors courses taken in sequence, as 
well as small seminars, tutorial work 
and independent study; a_ senior 
thesis, and a comprehensive examina- 
tion. These activities, skillfully co- 
ordinated, result in an_ excellent 
program. 

A second type of honors program, 
followed in the English department at 
the University of Kansas, involves a 
much smaller proportion of the stu- 
dent’s total time. Through tutorial 
or independent study during each of 
the semesters of his junior and senior 
year, the candidate for honors works 
on a series of topics and in the spring 
of the senior year takes a comprehen- 
sive examination. The portion of 
the student’s time demanded by this 
honors program is so small that many 
students (pre-medical students, chem- 
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ists, history majors, and others) find 
it possible to include it within their 
programs. The result is a depart- 
mental honors program participated 
in by many non-major students. 

At the University of Colorado, 
finally, one finds a fully developed 
interdepartmental honors program. 
During the fall semester of 1956 more 
than 40 small conference groups, 
interdepartmental in both the topics 
being considered and the students 
enrolled, were held, in addition to 
junior- and_ senior-level colloquia. 
Students who complete this program 
successfully are graduated with gen- 
eral honors. 

At all times the strength of a 
junior-senior departmental honors 


program depends upon the existence 
in that department of honors sections 
at the freshman-sophomore level or 
upon vigorous recruiting of eligible 
major 


students by departmental 


advisers, or both. 


ITTLE attention has been given in 
any state university to a final 
aspect of programs for the gifted 
undergraduate, that of relationships 
with the graduate school. State uni- 
versities must make virtues of 
their disabilities with reference to the 
smaller independent liberal-arts col- 
leges. Large state universities by 
necessity lack something of the inti- 
macy of the small college, lack some 
of the interrelatedness of the academic 
and the dormitory or extra-curricular 
life. In the small college there is felt 
to be real importance in membership 
in the class, whether freshman or 
senior, and academic programs for 
the gifted different from those for all 
students—particularly where accelera- 
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tion is involved—are felt to have sharp 
disadvantages which must be meas- 
ured against the advantages. The 
small liberal-arts college is also reluc- 
tant to see a reduction in the student’s 
four-year residence before graduation. 
The college of arts and sciences in a 
large state university where there 
is a graduate school has the advantage 
of being able to keep the students 
through the normal period of four 
years of college life without having 
to limit their work to the under- 
graduate level; that is, some courses 
at the Master’s level and beyond may 
be opened to the gifted student if this 
step seems necessary in order to 
challenge him to the fullest degree. 
Since in the large university there 
can be none of the intimate harmony 
between a student’s work in the 
classroom and his extra-curricular life 
and since seven years of academic 
work are available, the gifted stu- 
dent’s program may include any 
combination of acceleration and en- 
richment which seems wise to the 
student and his academic adviser. In 
this fashion certain of the disabilities 
of the large state university by 
contrast to the small college may be 
turned into positive advantages. 
There has been some discussion of 
the possibility that a truly gifted 
student, apart from the various tech- 
niques of enrichment to which he may 
be exposed—honors sections, seminars, 
and the like—might also be sufficiently 
accelerated in his academic pace so 
that within four years he might 
complete the requirements for both 
the B.A. and the M.A., both degrees 
perhaps to be awarded at the same 
time. So far, however, there has been 
little experimentation in this area. 





SUMMARY of what is actually 
being done for the gifted under- 
graduate in some state universities 
and what is being talked about might 
perhaps be best offered in the form 
of an ideal program. In an ideal 
situation faculty and administrators 
would show for the gifted minority 
as much concern as is now shown for 
the marginal student; as much thought 
and planning would be devoted to 
methods of ensuring the maximum 
development of this group as to aiding 
the survival of the marginal group; 
as much thought would be given to 
maximum achievement as is now 
directed toward defining minimum 
standards; as much thought would be 
given to the quality of achievement in 
the university as is devoted to the 
problem of the increasing enrollment. 
Clearly, it is the responsibility of 
the state university, and particularly 
of its college of arts and sciences, to 
work closely with the high schools of 
its state in the development there of 
accelerated and honors programs for 
the gifted. Those schools that wish 
to offer college work in the senior 
year to gifted students should receive 
every possible aid and encouragement 
from the university, both from the 
administration and from academic 
departments. Appropriate college 
credit for work accomplished should 
readily be granted by the university. 
Gifted students entering the uni- 
versity as Freshmen should be identi- 
fied and given special consideration, 
even more attention than is given to 
the badly prepared or mediocre stu- 
dent. The upper five or ten per cent 
of students in terms of ability, high- 
school record, and motivation should 
be encouraged to enroll in honors 
sections of the usual multi-section 
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freshman courses and each semester 
during the first two years mistakes 
should be corrected: those who do not 
live up to original promise should be 
put into regular sections; those who 
have performed beyond expectation 
in the regular sections should be 
shifted to the honors sections. Care 
should be taken that those honors 
sections are staffed by members of 
the faculty well equipped to handle 
this kind of student. 

In addition to this upper five or 
ten per cent group of superior stu- 
dents, the upper one or two per cent 
of the freshman class—the truly 
gifted—should also be identified and 
this group should be carefully advised. 
Rules designed for the average student 
should not hold for this group. 
Acceleration and heavy academic 
loads, small seminars, credit by 


examination, honors sections, inde- 
pendent study, undergraduate assist- 


antships, advanced courses not nor- 
mally open to Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores—all these devices should be the 
norm and not the exception for these 
exceptional students. 

At the junior-senior level one would 
expect these students to revive the 
long dormant honors and independent- 
study programs which are described 
in university catalogues. One would 
expect senior theses and rigorous 
comprehensive examinations. One 
would also expect close co-operation 
from the graduate school in the 
programs of these students; actually, 
one would hope to find these students 
to a certain degree functioning as 
graduate students, more or less as is 
the practice in some of the Canadian 
universities where the distinction is 
made between, on the one hand, 

[Continued on page 467] 





Learning versus Fun in College 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON 


The Dean of Students of the University of Minnesota Speaking to the Student 
Leaders of Campus Activities 


ECENTLY we have increased 
our efforts at the University 
of Minnesota to modify the 
climate of opinion prevailing among 
students participating in the extra- 
curricular activities with respect to 
the fundamental purpose of educa- 
tion—the full intellectual, social, and 
personal development of students. 
For some time the campus has been 
deeply divided between the classroom 
and extra-curricular activities; many 
students seemingly believe in the 
segregation of learning and its confine- 
ment to the classroom, but we believe 
that such a_ segregation is both 
undesirable and unnecessary. Learn- 
ing of importance can take place in 
the extra-curriculum without destroy- 
ing the “fun” character of activities. 
And in the University, many programs 
have been organized on the guiding 
principle that the campus can be 
integrated, at least in certain in- 
stances, in a total learning experience. 
I shall argue my case in three 
parts: the facts regarding the divided 
campus, the identified causes, and 
the remedies suggested for bridging 
the divided campus and thus unifying 
students’ efforts to learn. 
Howard Mumford Jones recently 
etched the following picture of student 
life in America today: 


. . . The more I study American under- 
graduate life, the more I find a common 
national philosophy running through it. 
All these student activities engage the 
attention of your members, getting into 
the right fraternity, competing for a 
place in the college paper, the Greek 
groups, the student council, the varsity 
squad, student dances, dormitories, and 
love affairs. What is all this but a 
miniature of life outside the campus? 
. . . The American campus is an echo, 
not a criticism of American society.! 


Years ago Woodrow Wilson wrote 
in a similar vein, characterizing the 
out-of-class life of students as essen- 
tially devoid of intellectual depth: 


Life at college . . . is one thing, the 
work of the college another, entirely 
separate and distinct. The /ife is the 
field that is left free for athletics not 
only, but also for every other amusement 
and diversion. Studies are no part of 
that “/ife, and there is competition. 
Study is the work which interrupts the 
life, introduces an embarrassing and 
inconsistent element into it. The faculty 
has no part in the /ife; it organizes the 
interruption, the interference.” 


Santayana described Harvard at 


Campus: Echo or Criticism?” Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, LVI (November 5, 1955), p. 162. 

2Quoted by Burges Johnson in Campus versus 
Classroom: a Candid Appraisal of the American 
College (New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1946), 
Pp. 50. 
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the beginning of the present century 
in similar words: 

... The young had their own ways, 
which on principle were to be fostered 
and respected; and one of their instincts 
was to associate only with those of their 
own age and calibre. The young were 
simply young, and the old simply old, as 
among peasants. Teachers and pupils 
seemed animals of different species, use- 
ful and well-disposed towards each other, 
like a cow and a milkmaid; periodic 
contributions could pass between them, 
but not conversation.’ 


These appraisals of the extra- 
curricular life of students span more 
thar a half-century. And as we read 
Henry D. Sheldon’s Student Life and 
Customs, we conclude that for the 
entire span of eight centuries, students 
in Western culture have been anti- 
intellectual in their out-of-class affairs. 
We are, it is clear, dealing with an 
established collegiate way of living 
and not with a mere postwar aberra- 
tion soon to be replaced by more 
serious and rational activities on 
the part of undergraduates. Thus we 
should converge our divided attention 
upon the conclusions of many ob- 
servers that the out-of-class life and 
activities of students are so different 
in kind from the rédle expected of 
students in classrooms that the extra- 
curriculum has been and essentially 
is non-intellectual if not anti- 
intellectual. 


HE fact of a divided campus 
thus is really not at issue; but 
the causes of the division are said 
to be many and, in some cases, they 
are contradictory. We shall review 
several causes and suggest others. In 


Character and Opinion in 
W. W. Norton and 


3Santayana, George. 
the United States. New York: 
Company, Inc., 1921, pp. 52-53. 
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the first place, that great American 
educator, Andrew Dickson White, 
president of Cornell, telling of his own 
experiences in a small New York 
college in 1849—a college which 
boasted of its Christian influence upon 
youth—described the relationships 
between students and professors out- 
side the classroom in terms of such 
incidents as these: 


... It was my privilege to behold a 
professor, an excellent clergyman, seeking 
to quell hideous riot in a student’s room, 
buried under a heap of carpets, mat- 
tresses, counterpanes, and blankets; to 
see another clerical professor forced to 
retire through the panel of a door under 
a shower of lexicons, boots, and brushes, 
and to see even the president himself, 
on one occasion, obliged to leave his 
lecture-room by ladder from a window, 
and, on another, kept at bay by a 
shower of beer-bottles. 

One favorite occupation was rolling 
cannon-balls along the corridors at mid- 
night, with frightful din and much 
damage: a tutor, having one night been 
successful in catching and confiscating 
two of these, pounced from his door the 
next night upon a third; but this having 
been heated nearly to redness and 
launched from a shovel, the result was 
that he wore bandages upon his hands 
for many days.‘ 

White goes on to speculate as to 
the causes of this riotous, anti- 
intellectual, frontier-like behavior of 
students. He says that for one there 
were no other outlets for the spirits 
of these youths, no recreational pro- 
gram, ‘“‘and, though the college was 
situated on the shore of one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the world, no 
boating.” Elsewhere, White attrib- 
uted part of the violent expression of 

4 Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White. New 
York: The Century Company, 190s, Vol. I, pp. 
Ig-20. 
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animal spirits of the students to the 
fact that boredom and resentment 
boiled up in explosions because all 
students were forced to enroll in the 
one standard classical curriculum, and 
there was no outlet for other types of 
aptitudes and interests.® 

Another suggested cause for the 
division of the campus was identified 
by Professor Coulter in his history 
of the University of Georgia. He 
said that student life reflected the 
riotous, drunken, anticivilized behav- 
ior of the American frontier of which 
the college was a part. But in 
Sheldon’s work describing the out-of- 
class life of students from the twelfth 
to the twentieth century, we find, 
even in such centers of civilization as 
Oxford and Paris, that riotous, anti- 
intellectual life of students was char- 
acteristic of that day, even as in the 
frontier colleges of early Colonial 
America. One is almost forced to 
conclude that other causes were 
present, at least on some campuses. 
For example, perhaps some of the 
riotous behavior was associated with 
students’ revolts against the restric- 
tions of family life, weakened if not 
cast off entirely when the student left 
home for college. We may also ask 
whether perhaps student life is a 
revolt not only against college author- 
ity but also against restrictions of 
adult society itself. Certainly, the 
riotous incidents so characteristic of 
previous student generations would 
suggest that we search for some such 
general cause in students’ lives today. 


the 


into 


THER 


division of the 


explanations of 
campus 
classroom and activities have been 


suggested by educators. Howard 


5Jbid., p. 22; p. 23. 
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Mumford Jones suggested that our 
concept of education as adjustment is 
essentially at fault. In these caustic 
words he describes the operation of 
this concept: 

. this is a sacred cause—so sacred 

that we have invented a weird and unique 
hierarchy of secular priests to see that 
the student forever “adjusts.” There 
is on the face of the civilized globe no 
other group like it. We have deans, 
tutors, counselors, vocational guides, 
counselors on marriage, alumni advisers, 
medical men, and psychiatrists. We 
have orientation week, campus week, 
the reading period, religious retreats, and 
summer camps. I am not prepared to 
argue down the validity of any one of 
these inventions taken singly; all | am 
prepared to say is that, taken as a whole, 
they befog the idea that higher education 
is an intellectual exercise. Higher edu- 
cation becomes adjustment. 
. . . Today we do not cut the leading 
strings, we merely lengthen them. It is 
not true that an American lad cannot 
make a significant mistake as a young 
collegian, but it is true to say that an 
entire battery of adjusters is happily at 
work to see that his mistakes shall 
never, never harm him. 

American college life is, or has become, 
a wan attempt to prolong adolescence 
as far as it can be stretched.® 


In his rdle as diagnostician of the 
supposed decline of scholarship and 
the campus intellectual life, I do not 
take Mr. Jones as seriously as I do 
Harold Taylor, who in his book On 
Education and Freedom ascribes the 
cause of the division of the campus to 
two conditions: “What is wrong with 
a great deal of higher education for men 
and for women in America is that it 
is simply boring, and irrelevant to the 
use and enjoyment of life.” And 


®“Undergraduates on Apron Strings,” Atlantic 
Monthly, 196 (October, 1955), p. 47. 
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Taylor severely indicts higher educa- 
tion because of its impersonality and 
“almost complete lack of oppor- 
tunity for the students to learn 
through personal relationships to 
identify themselves with the values 
and attitudes of their teachers, which, 
on the whole, are the values of the 
thoughtful scholar and the liberal 
thinker.’ 

It may very well be that all of these 
and many other conditions operate to 
divide the campus, but one may 
entertain reservations about some of 
these suggested universal causes of 
students’ behavior and misbehavior. 
For example, we find, on the one 
hand, that a variety of curriculums 
are now availiable for the varied 
interests of students, and it is clear 
that some measure of free election of 
this array of subjects should produce 
interest in studies if restriction of 
opportunities continued to operate as 
a cause. Moreover, the variety of 
recreational programs available to 
students today should indeed have 
drained away some of their animal 
spirits from heated cannon balls and 
other such expressions of frustration. 
Nevertheless, we witnessed recently 
in California a mass outlet of animal 
spirits in unintellectual ways on the 
very campus which has enjoyed one 
of the most highly organized student 
government programs in America and 
which possesses extensive recreational 
tacilities. I, for one, hold more con- 
fidence in Taylor’s suggestion that 
impersonal relationships of teacher 
and students often cause limited 
interest in classroom activities and 
thus lead students to seek stimulating 
experiences in their extra-curricular 
activities. I shall review later a 

™New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1954, p. 168; p. 69. 
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number of our own activities which 
are constructed upon a_ similar 
hypothesis. 

Let me appraise still another causal 
condition observed in the divided 
campus. Sometimes students think 
of the classroom as the professors’ 
university and the extra-curriculum 
as the students’ preserve in which 
they do, or at least should in demo- 
cratic allocation of justice to students, 
exercise autonomous control of their 
own affairs. Now, I sympathize with 
the desire of students to possess an 
area of autonomy where they are 
reigning sovereigns. Our universities 
are educational institutions and we 
need to encourage students to partici- 
pate in managing their own learning 
everywhere in the institution. This 
is the fundamental basis of the 
established practice and policy of 
consultation of our university, and 
this policy can apply to information 
about classroom matters as well as 
the extra-curricular activities. But I 
think there is a serious inconsistency 
in advocating, on the one hand, a 
policy of absolute student manage- 
ment of their own life outside the 
classroom and at the same time asking 
for the privilege, or right, as you may 
say, of absolute faculty management 
with respect to the curriculum. At 
least, one cannot argue this way with 
any degree of convincing logic. And 
for this reason I would set aside my 
sympathy for this point of view and 
argue that the search for an area of 
student autonomy offers no unifying 
force for our divided campus. 


ITH the exception of Taylor’s 
analysis, our hasty appraisal of 


identified causes of our divided 
campus has perhaps not been produc- 
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tive of suggestions for remedies. 
Nevertheless, many have been advo- 
cated and some have served as guide- 
lines in programs of reform. Before 
beginning a discussion of remedies, 
let me dispose at once of one remedy 
for the division in learning. Perhaps 
the most widely advocated and 
practiced way of bridging the gap 
may actually widen and formalize the 
psychological structure of the campus. 
It is one so often advocated: ‘Get 
your studies first and then go into 
activities.” Rather than unifying the 
campus, such an admonition would 
seem to reinforce the students’ belief 
that a divided campus is the estab- 
lished order, one part of it dedicated 
to work and the other segment 
reserved for fun. Moreover, such a 


remedy introduces another concept 
which assigns formalized réles to be 
played in each segregated part of 
life—the doctrine of alternation of 


réles. 

Such a doctrinaire concept surely 
gives comfort and support to the 
bored student scarcely able to survive 
a class exercise in intellectual thought. 
Perhaps he is often able to survive 
boredom by the anticipated certainty 
that the distasteful exercise will soon 
cease its torment and stress at the 
close of fifty minutes and then he will 
be free to revert to the natural 
enjoyment of living. Such a hypoth- 
esis is at best a superficial diversion 
from the basic difficulty of unifying 
learning. 

Before reviewing and evaluating 
other remedies for the divided campus, 
let me deal with a forceful argument 
against any attempts to unify the 
campus through integration of learn- 
ing. From my point of prejudice, the 
most telling argument against an 
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attempted transposition of intellectual 
emphases from the classroom to the 
extra-curriculum (one way of achiev- 
ing integration) is the contention that 
the extra-curriculum is fun and should 
be relaxingly different and voluntary 
in character. This argument rests on 
an assumption that there should be 
reserved some hours during each day 
or week when the student is free from 
the anxieties, worries, and tensions 
of his intellectual exercises and free to 
be himself in a relaxed mood. 

As I say, this argument has some 
merit, both with respect to the need 
for relaxation from tensions of the 
classroom and also with respect to 
the more dominant réle of the student 
in managing his college life. Let me 
say with regard to the first point that 
I do not believe that we should make 
the extra-curriculum serious and com- 
pletely stripped of all sheer relaxation. 
There are times, I think, when even 
some professors like to immerse them- 
selves in an intellectual vacuum. The 
concept of alternation from tension 
to relaxation has some psychological 
support and is one of the arguments 
for recreational programs and facilities 
in a university. 

Nevertheless, I do not think it is 
necessary to fall back on the principle 
of complete bipolarity in organizing 
one’s life. And, moreover, one can 
argue, it seems to me, for some degree 
of transposition and at the same 
time avoid extreme bipolarity in one’s 
alternation from work to play. I am 
arguing for some measure of unity 
in the student’s learning to the extent 
that he learns on all occasions, but 
not with the same degree of intensity 
and certainly not with any absolute 
exclusion of either fun or work at 
any time during his day. It is rather 
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a matter of “‘more or less” rather 
than “all or none” when one thinks 
of how to live, as Arnold Bennett 
advocated in his little essay How to 
Live on 24 Hours a Day. 


TURN now to an exploration of 

some advocated remedies which 
are open to experimentation by stu- 
dent organizations. I shall mention 
three proposed remedies and then 
outline our own. 

I turn first to Taylor because he 
seems to be searching for means of 
revitalizing learning through active 
participation in classroom procedures 
and indeed in all academic policy 
planning and making. And he is also 
searching at Sarah Lawrence for ways 
of making learning contagious and 
exciting, a very difficult task to do in 
the case of uninterested students. 
Taylor believes that such revitaliza- 
tion will bridge the gap between the 
curricular and the extra-curricular, 
and he contends that when students 
are asked to help in the construction 
of their own education, “they accept 
the responsibility with enthusiasm 
and with fruitful results for the 
curriculum itself.” He says: 

It has been our experience at Sarah 
Lawrence College that the involvement 
of the student in the entire life of the 
College is the key to improvement in the 
quality of individual education. . . . The 
fact is that students behave as respon- 
sible members of their community if 
they are given the responsibility for 
doing so.® 
And he further contends that the best 
way of influencing students to commit 
themselves to a serious concern for 
their intellectual development is to 


8Taylor, Harold. “The Individual Student,” 
Essays in Teaching. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950, p. 227; p. 226. 
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set them to work in a series of guided 
learning experiences. 

Now Taylor is not talking about a 
laissez faire type of educational insti- 
tution in which students are permitted 
to do what they want to do without 
faculty or administrative guidance. 
He believes that students will do 


what is expected of them, provided 
that what is expected proves to be 
interesting and fruitful in its con- 
sequences and that 


. they will become the kind of think- 
ing person whose role in life we are 
teaching them to play. . . . If it is ex- 
pected that they will develop the col- 
legiate habits and the philistinism of the 
late adolescent in college, they will do so. 
If it is expected that they will talk about 
the ideas of Proust, Aristotle, Marx, 
Planck, Faulkner, Adam Smith, Picasso, 
Kierkegaard, or T. S. Eliot, the young 
people will begin to do so by the sheer 
contingency of their minds with those 
already working in these areas. 


In another insightful remark, he sums 
up his own concept of education as a 
special kind of human relations in 

. the kind of community life which 
will give to students the sense that learn- 
ing is an informal and personal affair, 
that scholarship depends on the easy 
exchange of ideas and opinions, and that 
education is not something administered 
in lumps but something which grows in 
the warmth of a friendly community.’ 


And in expressing this philosophy and 
scheme of education, Taylor recalls 
for me the fascinating story of how 
President Lowell of Harvard changed 
prevailing student mores to one of 
respect for intellectual activities 
through discarding the concept and 
practice of the gentleman’s mark C. 
Lowell contended that “it is the 


9Essays in Teaching, p. 13; On Education and 


Freedom, pp. 65-66. 
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ambition of every earnest teacher so 
to stimulate his pupils that they will 
discuss outside the classroom the 
problems he has presented to them,’’”” 
and he succeeded largely in making 
Harvard College the home of both 
the gentleman and the scholar. 
Keppel summarized Lowell’s point of 
view in these words: ‘While C 
remained che gentleman’s’ mark, 
Harvard would remain the home of 
the gentleman or the scholar, not of 
the gentleman and the scholar.”" 
When Lowell became president in 
1909, he began to improve scholarship 
through statistical proof that students 
with a gentleman’s mark C in the 
college did not subsequently become 
scholars when they enrolled in the 
professional schools of law and medi- 
cine. In later years, the house plan 
aided students to make of intellectual 
activity a casual, informal matter of 
relationship among themselves and 
with their instructors. In such an 
instance, as Taylor contended, the 
intellectual and social climate of the 
institution has freed the student from 
the concept of segregated learning and 
from jthe many other inhibitions 
which may compel him to play the 
réle of passive learner in a classroom 
and active anti-intellectualist else- 
where. The prevailing climate of 
opinion has thus made intellectual 
growth and practice the accepted 
thing, and Taylor reminds us that 
students, for the most part, do the 
things that they are expected to do, 
provided the things they are expected 
to do are both interesting and profit- 
able to them. 


Lowell, A. Lawrence. 4t War with Academic 
Traditions in America. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1934, p. 39. 

: Keppel, Frederick P. “President Lowell and 
His Influence,” Atlantic Monthly, 151 (June, 1933), 
PP- 754-55. 
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A second “remedy proposed by 
Jones is one that I shall not discuss 
exhaustively. In effect he proposes a 
return to the intellectual emphasis 
and to a diminution if not elimination 
of childish extra-curricular activities.” 
In reading his diatribe on the decline 
of learning in American higher educa- 
tion, I was reminded of comments 
made by President Guy Stanton Ford 
about such proposals made repeatedly 
in all educational institutions. Speak- 
ing at a Cap and Gown Day, he had 
this to say: 

. Now university presidents and deans 
of graduate schools taken singly and by 
themselves are quite cheerful companions 
and often give unconscious indications 
that they might have once qualified for 
membership in the Optimists Club. 
Taken together in a discussion on the 
decline of scholarship and its eclipse by 
extracurricular activities, they are a 
lugubrious lot who ought to be lined up 
against a wailing wall in an appropriate 
garb of sack cloth and ashes. They are 
apparently firmly convinced that there 
were once good old days of undivided 
student devotion to bigger and better 
books, play without competition and 
classrooms filled by inspiring teachers 
and eager rows of putative valedictorians 
and salutatorians. Those good old day S, 
this golden age by some stretch of imagi- 
nation or lapse of memory is fixed in 
time in about the years when the speaker 
was in college." 


THIRD proposed remedy is one _ 
with which we are currently 
experimenting in the University of 


Minnesota. Here we are attempting 
to transpose to the extra-curriculum 
some of the content, teaching methods, 
learning methods, and _ intellectual 


12Jones, op. cit., Harvard Alumni Bulletin, p. 164. 

13[n a Cap and Gown Day address to the senior 
class of 1938 at the University of Minnesota, 
quoted from Minnesota Chats, May 19, 1938. 
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emphases of the classroom, with 
modifications appropriate to the 
voluntary and informal features of the 
extra-curriculum and in view also of 
the age and psychology of under- 
graduates. 

It may well be that many extra- 
curricular activities are childish and 
shallow even though they may be fun 
and enjoyable. However, there are 
many professional clubs on_ this 
campus that conduct programs with 
high intellectual and technical con- 
tent. And, in addition, we have 
experimented recently with a new 
type of freshman camp in which 
educational content is interpreted 


to the student in the kind of experi- 
ences he will be expected to enjoy 
and learn here at the University. In 
this experiment we built upon Taylor’s 
concept of the climate of opinion, and 
we indoctrinated students with the 
belief that intellectual activity is the 


accepted thing at Minnesota. In this 
new type of camp, Freshmen have an 
intellectual experience of an exhilarat- 
ing sort which could be found in few 
other universities in this country. 
For two days, free from distraction, 
they concentrate upon discussions of 
intellectual content—upon the very 
aims of higher education itself, using 
Whitehead’s Aims of Education as 
background reading. With selected 
faculty and upperclassmen, they ex- 
perience at first hand the concept 
that learning can be fun and that 
segregation is not only unnecessary 
but is not so much fun as is unity of 
learning experiences. We expect to 
experiment further with this kind of 
camp using the peculiar social psy- 
chology of a camp to demonstrate 
that it is possible to transpose from 
the classroom many, many things to 
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the extra-classroom life and to estab- 
lish a climate of opinion and new 
mores which embrace unity of learn- 
ing. We hope that the demonstration 
that this camp has clearly made will 
stimulate all student organizations 
to build intellectual content and 
emphases into many of their activities. 
We hope particularly to distract some 
students from their fixation on the 
formula that a professor must always 
lead in intellectual exercises in both 
the curriculum and the extra-curricu- 
lum. We hope to encourage groups 
to organize experiments in which 
students themselves play the réle of 
the intellectual leaders so as to 
experience a rich variety of ways of 
achieving intellectual maturity. 

A second illustration of desirable 
transposition is to be found in our 
residential counseling program. For 
several years, working with student 
leaders, we have sought to raise the 
intellectual level of discussions and 
learning experiences in_ residences, 
fraternities, dormitories, and sorori- 
ties, employing as “teachers” our 
many housemothers and graduate 
resident counselors. We at least 
partially reorganized the residence as 
a teaching aid rather than as an 
interruption of and interference with 
the intellectual life of students. We 
have also sought to raise the level of 
cultural understanding and apprecia- 
tion of fine arts and music. The 
unusually widespread favorable re- 
sponses of students have encouraged 
us to believe that in a large urban 
university, residence halls can be 
organized as effective places of educa- 
tional development; they need not be 
restricted in their usefulness to shelter 
and food services. 

[Continued on page 467) 





Charles W. Eliot and Education 


By CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


“ The worthy fruit of academic culture is an open mind, trained to careful think- 
ing, instructed in the methods of philosophic investigation, acquainted in a general 
way with the accumulated thought of past generations, and penetrated with humil- 
ity.” —Eliot at his inaugural as President of Harvard College, 1869 


N OUTSTANDING figure in 
the crusade to establish uni- 
versities and specialized studies 

during the last century, Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard from 1869 
to 1909, premised his arguments for 
reform largely on the grounds of their 
contribution to liberal education. 
This point of view, which he expressed 
with complete conviction, suffused 
virtually all his major writings.’ Yet 
for the past thirty years one of the 
main conflicts in higher’ education 
has been the effort to restore liberal 
education to the curriculum, and one 
of the most enigmatic and powerful 
obstacles to reconstruction has been 
the system of specialization. Its many 
expressions—the departmental sys- 
tem, the division of courses into 
discrete units, the requirement that 
undergraduates major in one subject, 
the idea of preparation for work in 
professional and graduate school, and 
the compelling responsibility of teach- 
ers to do research—have formed such 
a complex system of resistance that 
the reform effort has, at times, 
seemed all but hopeless. 

Not alittle animus has characterized 


1Eliot collected most of his essays which were 
germane to the subject in Educational Reform: 
Essays and Addresses (New York: Century 
Company, 1898). 


the attempts at change for the reason 
that they sometimes have meant a 
loss in prestige, a reduced budget, and 
a weakened position in the curriculum 
for the losing party. Entirely aside 
from these more obvious disadvan- 
tages, the conflict has seriously 
reduced the possibility of devising a 
generally acceptable concept of liberal 
education. For, in truth, modern 
reformers have had their understand- 
ing of specialization clouded by their 
difficulties with it. The historic place 
of specialization in the development 
of higher education has been obscured, 
and inevitably a downgrading of 
the movement and of the prestige of 
the men who led it has taken place. 
Palpably the idea that there ever 
could be any “liberal” qualities in 
specialization would fall in the realm 
of the ridiculous, ,so that the 
“specialists” have been excluded from 
modern attempts at change from the 
outset. 

But in view of the recent conflict, 
Eliot’s arguments are more than 
historical curiosities or the note- 
worthy articulations of a great man. 
They compel us to take cognizance 
of the position that specialization 
provides liberal education. At the 
least they hold out the possibility of 
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understanding the place of specializa- 
tion in a whole scheme of liberal 
education, or as a continuance of 
liberal education. At most, Eliot’s 
views hold out the possibility of 
joining liberal and specialized educa- 
tion and redefining the object and 
means of higher education. 

What, then, did Charles W. Eliot 
say about liberal education? When 
Eliot assumed the presidency of 
Harvard in 1869, he joined a group 
of leading educators who confronted 
the problem of enlarging and modern- 
izing the school and college curriculum. 
These men struck at the narrowness, 
sectarianism, and the unremitting 
traditionalism of contemporary in- 
struction. They saw that the single 
course of studies prescribed for all 
students disregarded individual differ- 
ences in capacity, interest, and aim. 
Pedagogy consisted predominantly in 
the teacher’s reading from faded and 
yellowing lecture notes and the stu- 
dent’s memorizing. The idea that 
knowledge might have some use was 
considered lacking in refinement. 
While some advances toward includ- 
ing new knowledge in the curriculum 
had taken place, superficiality resulted 
from efforts to survey too much. 
Eliot made these charges and claimed 
that a revision of the curriculum 
would not only advance knowledge 
but really provide liberal education. 


RADITIONALLY, the require- 


ment that all students take 
certain studies, which is most fre- 
quently referred to as “prescription,” 
has played an important part in 
liberal education. Now Eliot allowed 
for prescription of studies in what 
we shall call, for the sake of con- 
venience, “general education.”” In con- 
sidering the problem of “Liberty in 
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Education” he expressed the idea thus: 
. . . The limit of that elementary knowl- 
edge, of which by common consent all 
persons who are to be highly educated 
stand in need, is therefore a narrow one, 
easily to be reached and passed, under 
respectable instruction, by any youth of 
fair ability before he is eighteen years 
old. There, at least, ceases justifiable 
uniformity in education. 
General education, then, consisted in 
those things all students should know. 
Broadly speaking, by “liberal 
education” Eliot meant that quality 
in any curriculum which develops 
superior insight, or the capacity to 
knit together extensive realms of 
knowledge. The liberally educated 
person thinks creatively, has devel- 
oped the capacity to lead men, and 
senses deeply the multiformity of 
life. That Eliot recognized the im- 
portance of liberal education did not 
lead him to demand the same course 
of studies for every student beyond 
general education. On the contrary, 
he saw general or prescribed education 
as a phase in a whole education, for 
he concluded the statement just 
quoted by saying: 
. . . There, at least, election of studies 
should begin; the safest guides to a wise 
choice will be the taste, inclination, and 
special capacity of each individual. When 
it comes to the choice of a profession, 
everybody knows that the only wisdom 
is to follow inclination. In my view, 
the only wisdom in determining those 
liberal studies which may be most profit- 
ably pursued after eighteen is to follow 
inclination.” 
As we shall see, Eliot would have 
limited liberal education to that part 
of the curriculum in which the student 
might choose to study what he wished. 
The propositions Eliot used to 


2Tiberty in Education” (1885) in Educational 
Reform, p. 135. 
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justify prescription of general educa- 
tion, nevertheless, ring strongly of 
the current justifications for pre- 
scribing certain courses. First of all, 
universal education called for pre- 
scription because, through such 
means, all persons should have equal 
opportunity to study all branches of 
knowledge and thus each might dis- 
cover his best capacities. On the 
other side of the coin, any educational 
plan which provided for the maximum 
development of the individual would 
meet the needs of democratic society, 
and educating for a democratic society 
was, in Eliot’s mind, a brand new and 
revolutionary responsibility. 

In applying these principles to the 
elementary and secondary school, he 
asserted that by the age of eighteen 
pupils should have acquired “‘repre- 
sentation of the different kinds of 
knowledge and mental action” in- 
herent in the four divisions of knowl- 


edge—languages, history, natural sci- 


ences, and mathematics. Thus he 
allowed for “different tastes, capaci- 
ties, and rates of progress... .” In 
opposition to many of his comments 
concerning the free choice of studies, 
he averred that experts might be able 
to decide what subjects were needed 
by all, what topics all children should 
study, the time required to develop 
necessary learnings, and, especially, 
the best way to study a subject.’ For 
instance, he told a group of secondary- 
school educators that Harvard had 
decided that physics taught by the 
laboratory method was the best single 
course to prepare for advanced work 
in the sciences.‘ 


3Educational Reform: “Undesirable and Desir- 
able Uniformity in Schools” (1892), p. 297, and 
“The Unity of Educational Reform” (1894), pp. 
316-17; P. 327; Pp. 287-300. 

‘Requirements for Admission to Colleges and 
Scientific Schools. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1897, p. 5. 
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He did not object to organizing or 
integrating courses across subject- 
matter lines, which he believed would 
have the healthy effect of introducing 
more subjects. In 1918, he advocated 
teaching of “‘natural” groupings of 
subjects together, such as arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry; and govern- 
ment, economics, and sociology. 

Contrasted with the rigidity with 
which Eliot usually held to the 
distinctions among subjects, the 
separateness of subject-matter depart- 
ments, and the absoluteness of free 
choice of subjects, these views amount 
almost to heresy. Nevertheless, they 
show a keen sensitivity to the educa- 
tional needs of society, and do not 
differ substantially from many present 
arguments in favor of prescribed 
liberal education. We should not, 
however, carry these propositions too 
far. The object of prescription lay in 
letting students discover their indi- 
vidual capacities, and once a student 
has discovered his métier, the cur- 
riculum should provide greater and 
greater free option of courses up to 
entry into the professional school. 
Ultimately the development of indi- 
vidual capacities meant to Eliot 
that two-thirds of the over-all college 
and secondary-school courses should 
be elective. 

The second justification for provid- 
ing general education through pre- 
scription came in the professional 
schools, which Eliot said ‘must adjust 
their present instruction to current 
professional needs.’”’ He took the 
position that medical practice called 
for more than the knowledge of the 
immediate facts necessary for ade- 
quate prevention, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of disease. To carry out these 
tasks properly, the medical man must 
know all classes and conditions of life. 
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He must be an adviser on social 
defenses against individual ‘‘greed, 
avarice, and carelessness” inflicted 
upon the community. He must com- 
bat all forms of superstition and 
unreason. To do these things, the 
doctor must have social power, which 
he would achieve by becoming a 
cultivated person.® 

Advocates of liberal education will 
immediately recognize in this second 
group of arguments the contemporary 
plea for an education that creates a 
sense of social responsibility. In fact, 
virtually all of the arguments in favor 
of prescribed general studies rest on 
the propositions that Eliot urged in 
support of prescribed courses. Thus, 
when similar educational ends are 
assumed, similar means are the result. 


O FAR as Eliot was concerned, 
one of the major inadequacies of 
the classical concept of liberal educa- 


tion grew out of the fact that society 


had outgrown it. In fact, the nine- 
teenth century had produced a new 
ideal of the cultivated man. Eliot 
said, 

. . . We define the cultivated man or 
woman to be a person who has a liberai 
mind and generous heart, who has com- 
prehensive interests and sympathies, and 
a wide range of vision, and who finds 
the great satisfactions of life in pursuing 
truth and rendering service.® 


The pursuit of truth and rendering of 
service were the qualities which dis- 
tinguished the new from the old aim 


5Educational Reform: ‘The Grammar School 
of the Future” (1893), p. 310; “The Unity of 
Educational Reform” (1894), p. 325; P- 3273 
“Medical Education of the Future” (1896), pp. 
350-67. See also Certain Defects in American 
Education Revealed by the War (Syracuse, New 
York: Gaylord Brothers, 1918), p. 8. 

8The Tendency to the Concrete and Practical in 
Modern Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1913, Pp. 35- 


‘means for producing it. 
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of liberal education—to produce the 
person of general wisdom with a 
capacity for leisurely enjoyment of 
the arts. Inasense, the development 
of the natural sciences held the key 
to this new condition, for one could 
no longer rest satisfied with a broad 
sense of humanity, or humanism. 
The growth of the natural sciences 
called for a sympathy with nature, an 
understanding of it in order to do 
service to human kind, for, said 
Eliot, the “interpenetration of human- 
ism with science and science with 
humanism...” had become “the 
condition of highest culture.” 

Four changes had occurred in the 
idea of culture and in the educational 
First, man 
had developed a keener awareness of 
the world about him. Previous ages 
may have studied the “stream of 
the world” through history, but the 
accumulation of knowledge about the 
contemporary world required atten- 
tion to the present. The accessibility 
of modern life, moreover, had enhanced 
the sensitivity to individual persons 
and so bolstered the moral conscious- 
ness of the importance of each person. 
Obviously, study of the contemporary 
world, a thing that hardly ever 
occurred in the classical curriculum, 
had become an important feature of 
any effort at providing cultivation. 

Second, accurate and elegant self- 
expression in practical life called for 
knowledge of the great national litera- 
tures. Literature had not abdicated 
its portrayal of the great human 
qualities and powers, but the rise of 
the modern languages to prominence 
in scholarship contradicted the old 
idea that any one literature, such as 
Latin or Greek, had a monopoly on 
the production of culture. These 
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first two propositions meant that 
a man could not hope to achieve a 
liberal education unless he had, as a 
minimum, access to modern knowl- 
edge and subjects. 

Third, a great expansion of knowl- 
edge had taken place. ‘The person 
seeking cultivation could not possibly 
grasp everything, and so he must 
select from the great variety of 
knowledge available. The proper 
basis for such a selection lay in 
examining one’s own personal qualities 
to discover the subjects best suited 
to one’s proclivities. Studying what 
one desired would create a passion for 
knowledge. The passion for knowl- 
edge provided the essential element in 
the desire to serve humanity, and so, 
taking all these things together, select- 
ing a branch of knowledge would 
enable the student to sympathize 
and deal with human beings effectively. 

Finally, constructive imagination 
had always belonged to the poet, but 
now the work of the scientist also 
demanded and cultivated it. Con- 
structive imagination consisted in 
observing and binding together many 
apparently unrelated elements of life 
so that they would gain significant 
meaning. The art of the poet lay in 
his capacity to do this in human 
relations; the art of the scientist lay 
in his capacity to do this with natural 
phenomena. Eliot guarded against 
the argument that used the impor- 
tance of creative imagination to 
justify a uniform course for all by 
declaring that people were not uni- 
form. One could establish a variety 
of alternatives suited to individuals 
for creating constructive imagination 
because all fields of knowledge con- 
tributed toit. Clearly, then, speciali- 
zation and free electives provided the 
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new road to an enlarged concept of 
the cultivated man.’ 

The virtues of specialization did 
not stop here, however, for in its 
essence it demanded practice, and 
practice in turn trained the mind. 
For support of this view, Eliot drew 
on Emerson. Manual skill, said 
Emerson, and power to work with 
the body, hands, and senses were 
essential to the right quality of the 
cultivated man. To this Eliot added 
that practice with concrete objects 
developed nerves and ganglia that 
transmitted and recorded sensations. 
Practice set going movements that 
made the child’s mind work, and the 
“working” mind became skilled in 
thinking. Moreover, dealing with 
concrete objects trained the mind in 
the inductive (scientific) method of 
reasoning. Because it provided a 
method for ascertaining reality, prac- 
tice taught one to look “through the 
gateway of the largest and most 
fruitful field for the human reason 
and imagination.” Having obtained 
this tool, one might “multiply .. . 
contacts with the world, and... 
gratify the passion for truth, and 

. service.” Thus _ specialization 
provided all the keys for immediate 
and continuing liberal education, and 
for enhancing one’s understanding of 
the condition of man and the way to 
serve him. 

But the classical curriculum had 
claimed the peculiar virtue of creating 
a sense of right and wrong, or of 
building morality. Eliot hesitated 
not at all to invade this preserve 
sacred to the colleges long dominated 
by religious denominations, and he 


™The New Definition of the Cultivated Man” 
in Present College Questions... Read before 
National Education Association (New York: D. C. 
Appleton and Company, 1903), pp. 7, 1-24. 
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asserted that specialization did the 
better job of building morality. He 
argued that since specialized cur- 
riculums called for precise actions 
and science for exact proof, they 
demonstrated the existence of right 
and wrong. Nor did they lay these 
principles down as abstractions, but 
gave continuous and _ irrefutable 
demonstration of them.’ 

Eliot did not stop there. Rather 
than relying on threats of perdition 
for enforcement, specialization taught 
the “golden rule” through the obliga- 
tion it created to truth and its 
dependence on co-operation with 
fellow students. One can _ neither 
produce anything nor ascertain reality 
without working with one’s fellow 
man. Moreover, free election of 


studies supported government because 
it called for individual responsibility, 
mature self-direction, and an under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of 


rules. University life itself involved 
a fundamental principle of democratic 
self-direction, for it relied on the 
voluntary co-operative association of 
individuals.® 

No doubt Eliot’s commitment to 
the idea of specialization overexcited 
his hopes as to its limitless possibilities 
and led him to believe that through 
the means of a totally free elective 
system it alone would provide the 
essence of a liberal education. Nor 
did he perceive some of the extremes 
to which specialization would go, or 
its worst results. There can be no 
doubt, however, of his certainty that 
specialization did provide liberal edu- 
cation. He had not merely seized 


8The Tendency to the Concrete, pp. 11, 9, 16. 

%Academic Freedom: an Address Delivered before 
the New York Theta Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Cornell University, May 29, 1907. Ithaca, 
New York: Andrus and Church, 1907, p. 22. 
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hold, like a good publicist, of his 
competitors’ best selling points. Even 
in his most mature years, long after 
free election and specialization had 
won the day and the modern move- 
ment for general education had begun, 
his writings echo the passionate 
convictions of his campaigns in the 
vanguard of educational reform.” 


LIOT’S struggle constituted 
effort to create new knowledge, 
to meet the needs of an increasingly 
complex industrial society. To do so 
he had to battle existing strictures 
and to create an elective system 
which destroyed the old plan of 
liberal education. For justification, 
he proposed that his plan was liberal, 
for it met the new conditions of life. 
In a sense, Eliot preserved the old 
values of classical education by con- 
stant reference to them. In another 
sense, the marked similarity of his 
thought to present-day arguments for 
liberal education suggests that, in a 
different generation, the same ideas 
may call for a somewhat different 
plan of higher education. No one 
can say that Eliot would have 
accepted modern ideas concerning 
prescription of general education. At 
the same time, when one observes 
that he did not reject liberal education 
and merely sought a new means for 
achieving it, there exists the real 
possibility that under a new set of 
conditions he might have sought a 
different course. 
Contemporary protagonists of gen- 
eral education will immediately recog- 
(Continued on page 466) 


104 Late Harvest: Miscellaneous Papers Written 
between Eighty and Ninety (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1924). The relevant sections of 
these essays draw heavily on previous works, and 
are scattered throughout the volume. 





The Perennial Problems Course 


By ROBERT M. DAVIES 


In His Daily Assignments the Student Seeks Solutions of Some of 
Man’s Age-Old Problems 


VEN a cursory consideration of 

the average American college 

curriculum will lead one to 
suspect that although there is a 
wealth of opportunity, there is also 
an apparent lack of unifying purpose. 
The expansion at the periphery has 
produced something like disintegra- 
tion at the center of the experience. 
Or, at least in many schools, the 
much criticized “meaningless” rigid 
curriculum has been replaced to a 
considerable extent by a “meaningful” 
diffusion that seems at times to be 
fragmentation. 

The disintegration—if the term be 
not too harsh—seems to stem princi- 
pally from two related, but distinct, 
influences. On the one hand, there 
is the continuing controversy over 
the nature and purpose of higher 
education. Three controversies, in 
fact, are noteworthy—the conflicts 
between the humanities and the 
sciences, between the _ content- 
centered curriculum of traditional 
values and the student-centered cur- 
riculum of the expressed need, and 
between liberal education and applied 
education. The three conflicts are, 
of course, intimately related and may 
in general be regarded as a conflict 
between the world of the humanities 
and the world of the sciences. 

This controversy over purpose has 


been freguently intensified by inevi- 
table professional bias, and even pro- 
fessional jealousy. All too frequently, 
the college curriculum reflects divisive 
professional interests rather than a 
unified educational program. For by 
the very nature of their educational 
preparation, most college teachers 
and administrators are highly trained 
within a relatively narrow compass, 
and it is natural for each to stress the 
area of his knowledge rather than the 
area of his ignorance. Indeed, it 
cannot be otherwise. As a result, the 
student is constantly confronted by a 
succession of competent, intelligent 
human beings each devoted rather 
exclusively to one phase of education; 
hence, he is pulled in different 
directions as educators vie for his 
loyalty to their particular arc of the 
sphere of education. Thus the stu- 
dent is frequently confronted by an 
educational system in which the 
members disagree in theory and may 
even engage in a kind of internecine 
war with one another over professional 
interests. 

Although some discussion is desir- 
able, no educator will defend con- 
fusion, afid too frequently the student 
at the center of this controversy is 
needlessly confused by the conflicting 
claims and interests that govern his 
education. I say needlessly, because 
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to a considerable extent these dis- 
cussions and controversies grow out 
of insufficient breadth of view toward 
education. Whatever may be said 
about the purposes of education, in 
the broadest sense there can be only 
two continuing functions: on the one 
hand, education is the means by 
which society seeks to perpetuate 
itself, while on the other hand, it is 
the means by which the individual 
seeks to prepare himself to move 
more effectively into society. 


HUS, all education is dualistic 

in purpose, and, according to 
one’s emphasis, it may be viewed 
from the standpoint of the society 
which supports it or from the stand- 
point of the individual who benefits 
by it. The purposes are not neces- 
sarily in conflict, but a shifting point 
of emphasis may produce an apparent 
conflict of aims. In a very real way, 
therefore, the controversy between the 
humanities and the sciences which we 
have just noted is actually a shifting 
of emphasis from the demands of 
society to the demands of the indi- 
vidual. It is an oversimplification, 
but not an untrue one, to say that the 
content-centered curriculum teaches 
a man what society has learned about 
sulfuric acid in order that sulfuric 
acid may continue to exist for society, 
whereas the student-centered cur- 
riculum teaches the student how to 
manufacture sulfuric acid in order 
that the student may exist as an 
individual. 

Each of these, of course, is a 
highly legitimate function; and it is 
important that when one of these 
purposes receives the greater emphasis 
the other shall not be totally, or 
seriously, neglected. It is highly 
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proper that society shall interpret 
itself in each generation to those who 
are to become the executive heirs of 
the society, and it is equally proper 
that the individual shall be educated 
as an individual to participate in 
society. 

In attaining these goals, however, 
it is not proper for the student to be 
subjected to a disintegrated education 
that provides him with no sense of 
perspective as to what he is doing 
either from the standpoint of society 
or from that of his own interests. It 
seems to me, therefore, that in today’s 
complex situation each college student 
needs some unifying course, one in 
which he can see the interrelationships 
existing between the various fields of 
academic activity, and the other in 
which he can see his own relationship 
to this academic world and the larger 
world which it represents. 

In theory, of course, nearly every 
college already tries to do this in one 
way or another. In the traditional 
curriculum, the student supposedly 
achieves this view by a careful 
integration of required general courses 
and his field of major study. In a 
school with the newer curriculum the 
student will achieve this view sup- 
posedly either by closely restricted 
and heavily prescribed humanities 
courses, or by a licentious freedom of 
electives for which his own personality 
is supposed to provide the determining 
principles. The difficulty with any 
of these programs is that they do not 
truly rise above the departmental 
bounds. In practice, even the general- 
education courses too frequently con- 
tinue to represent departmental 
offerings. Although they are theoreti- 
cally representing a unified educa- 
tional program, too frequently these 
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requirements simmer down to the 
familiar twelve hours of English, six 
of history, six of mathematics, eight 
ofa laboratory science, and so on. 
The need remains, therefore, to secure 
some re-integration of the various 
courses around one basic course which 
is specifically designed to give some 
unity to the entire curriculum. 


SUGGEST that this desired re- 

integration may be obtained by 
instituting a course to be known as 
the “perennial problems course.” 
Instead of emphasizing what man has 
done, as is the case in most general- 
education courses, this course will 
consider man’s perennial problems, 
that is, what he has tried to do. 
The course will present first of all the 
essence of the problem, then what 
man has done to conquer the problem 
in the past, and finally the present 
status of the problem. Under the 


present simple historical summary of 
events and discoveries it is customary 
for each department to ferret out 
neatly and concisely the implication 
of any event or principle for that 


particular subject. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages of the proposed 
course is that it almost automatically 
forces the student to consider all of 
the fields that are interrelated in the 
problem. 

At the present time, for example, 
a student studying the perennial 
problem of employment (or unemploy- 
ment) is apt to study its effects on 
literature in the humane-letters 
courses, the mechanical inventions 
that pertain to it in the physical 
sciences, the effects on legislation in 
the social sciences, and the effect on 
business in the applied sciences (if 
one regards economics as an applied 
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science). By approaching it from the 
suggested point of view, that is, as 
one of the perennial problems of 
mankind, it is much easier to show 
that before this problem can be met, 
a student must consider the inter- 
relationships between the scientific 
discoveries that control most of our 
production, the social habits that 
control our purchasing interests, the 
labor policies which we have formu- 
lated by law, and the general philo- 
sophical values that control many of 
our attitudes. 

Or, to be more specific about this 
matter, the perennial problem under 
discussion is that of employment. 
Society needs the creation of new 
jobs for its welfare as a_ social 
organism; the individual needs new 
jobs as changes eliminate old ones or 
simply as the population increases. 
In approaching this perennial prob- 
lem, the student will ask as his 
systematizing question: “In what 
way can I create one job that will 

gainfully employ one individual?” In 

answering this question, he will con- 
sider the realm of science as possibly 
providing new materials for his use, 
the realm of business and economics 
for more efficient means of distribu- 
tion, the realm of social sciences for 
considerations of legal employment 
and governmental control, and the 
humane letters for illustrations of the 
destructive influence of unemploy- 
ment and the stimulating influence of 
great new labor areas. 

Let us take another example. One 
of the perennial problems of mankind 
has been the organization of the 
family. In considering this problem, 
the individual will ask himself, “In 
what way can I prepare for stability 
within the family I shall help to 
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form?” Once again, in answering 
this question, he will consider in 
literature several works of significant 
depth dealing with the family relation- 
ships, he will consider the forces of 
science as they add to the family 
comfort but destroy some of the 
family values, he will consider the 
social sciences with their history of 
previous family disintegration, he 
will study business as an applied 
science. 

As this is done carefully, but 
representatively, for the major prob- 
lems of mankind, the student will 
begin to see that the subjects he is 
studying all fall into place in meeting 
some of man’s problems and, more 
particularly, some of his own prob- 
lems as well. Such a course, carefully 


set up, can become a revitalizing 
center from which all degrees of 
peripheral development are possible 
and demonstrably germane to the 


educational process. 

As a possible enrichment of this 
concept of the perennial problems 
course, I further propose that it be 
set upintwo phases. The first phase, 
as just outlined, will occur presumably 
in the sophomore year and will 
involve a course of three or four 
semester-hours per week throughout 
the school year. It will be a content- 
centered course set up to answer 
student-centered questions. The sec- 
ond phase will be almost entirely 
student-centered. It is proposed that 
as an optional elaboration each stu- 
dent during his senior year write a 
paper in his major field concerning 
one perennial problem, with primary 
emphasis on the field of his major 
study, but with honest consideration 
of problems that grow out of it in the 
other fields of human endeavor. Such 
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a paper would further correlate the 
interests of the student with the 
problems of society, and would be 
done in connection with the present, 
rather common, senior tutorial course 
which meets one or two hours per 
week. 


F PROPERLY taught, a perennial 

problems course would bring nearly 
every phase of a student’s college 
work into a unified framework and 
would achieve many benefits. It 
should show the _ interrelationships 
among the various academic dis- 
ciplines. It would help the student 
to orient himself better both to his 
college work and to life; it would, if 
necessary, aid him considerably in 
making an intelligent vocational 
choice. As a co-operative faculty 
venture, it would serve to re-integrate 
the faculty. This course would try 
to meet the student’s felt need and to 
bring in the traditional values as part 
of the solution for, perhaps part of, 
the problems. It could be of great 
value to society itself in specifically 
directing the collective college intel- 
ligence to the solution of some of the 
continuing and pressing problems of 
mankind. 

There are, on the other hand, one 
or two possible objections. In the 
first place, there is the hostility of 
faculties toward change. Second, 
there is the difficulty of adequately 
preparing such a_ broad body of 
material. Third, there is the diffi- 
culty of securing competent instruc- 
tors to co-ordinate the various phases 
of the course. Fourth, there is the 
danger that such a course itself 
might be subject to the charge of 
fragmentation. 

[Continued on page 466] 
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Professors from Abroad' 


The First Interim Report to the 
President prepared by the President’s 
Committee on Education beyond the 
High School has given a concise 
analysis of a problem of which edu- 
cators have been aware for some 
time. Stated in its simplest terms, 
more people of many ages are clamor- 
ing for a post-high school education 
than present facilities will accommo- 
date. By 1970—to borrow the actual 
estimate of the President’s Com- 
mittee—the number of students in 
our colleges and universities alone 
may well be three times the three 
million presently enrolled. 

This problem is complicated by 
several factors, each highly significant 


to our form of society. The most 
significant of these in order of ascend- 


ing importance seem to be: the 
greater income of many families 
makes higher education economically 
possible for many more people than 
in previous years; the ever growing 
technology of our country makes 
advanced training necessary to an 
unprecedented degree; and our demo- 
cratic form of government persists in 
its demand for educated citizens. 
Implicit in the last is the fact that we 
should make every effort to encourage 
capable students (even those who are 
not personally motivated) to continue 
their education beyond high school, 
this in the face of the fact that our 


1Reported by Roland Grass, Department of 
Languages, Northwestern State College of Louisiana. 

*Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 


present facilities are even now in- 
adequate. 

Actually, one of the most serious 
shortages is the shortage of professors 
to teach the growing number of 
students. The President's Com- 
mittee estimates conservatively that 
by 1970 an additional quarter of a 
million teachers will be required. 
This is the particular problem that I 
shall consider. 

My proposal will, perhaps, seem 
of little consequence to such a vast 
problem, but in an emergency, every 
effort, regardless of how small, should 
be concentrated toward its relief. 
One such effort would be to make 
extended use of the source of pro- 
fessors in other countries. There is 
evidence that thousands of highly 
competent educators from abroad 
might be enlisted and not as an 
interim measure only. 

During the academic year 1955-56, 
according to a survey made by the 
Institute of International Education, 
782 professors, instructors, lecturers, 
or advanced research scholars from 
foreign countries were members of 
college and university faculties in our 
country.* At first glance this seems 
very encouraging; nearly eight hun- 
dred capable educators is a significant 
number. But another survey by the 
same institute shows that, during the 
same time, 1,275 faculty members 


8Open Doors. A Report on Five Surveys: For- 
eign Students, Foreign Doctors, Foreign Faculty 
Members in the United States, U. 8. Students, U. 8 
Faculty Members Abroad. New York: Institute 
of International Education, 1956, p. 12. 
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from American universities and col- 
leges were abroad on teaching assign- 
ments or for research purposes.‘ 
Should not this loss of teachers be 
balanced by' visiting teachers from 
abroad, if only to maintain the 
teaching force that we have? 

It would be a mistake to. dis- 
courage foreign teaching and research 
assignments for our professors, be- 
cause the benefits to the teachers, the 
long-term benefits to our educational 
programs, and the contributions to 
international understanding of these 
foreign appointments are beyond 
measure. For these reasons, as well 
as the fact that every teacher who 
can be enlisted is needed, a definite 
effort should be made to encourage 
foreign professors to teach in our 
institutions of higher learning. 

What form should this encourage- 
ment take? First, as has been the 
custom of our leading universities in 
the past, personal invitations could 
be sent to leading scholars in particular 
fields abroad. Is there any reason 
why our smaller colleges could not 
adopt this practice? Second, general 
announcements could be sent to 
foreign institutions of higher learning 
making it known that their teachers 
would be welcome in our colleges and 
universities. Third, either funds 
should be made available to pay the 
traveling expenses or salaries should 
be sufficient to warrant such travel. 
Individual colleges and universities 
should take the initiative in seeking 
foreign scholars since it is the institu- 
tions themselves that hire the teachers. 

Actually, teacher exchange has been 
encouraged in the recent past by 
several agencies, some privately oper- 
ated and others directed by the 


‘Ibid., p. 14. 
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Federal Government. The State 
Department sponsors a variety of 
educational exchange programs. Some 
are administered by the United States 
Office of Education through its Divi- 
sion of International Education, and 
include several student, teacher, and 
professor exchange programs between 
the United States and many foreign 
countries. Two of the principal laws 
relating to these activities are widely 
known—the Fulbright Act and the 
Smith-Mundt Act. In actual practice, 
however, the exchange provisions 
seem to have effected the exchange 
principally of students on the college 
and professional levels and of teachers 
on the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels, and at all times emphasis 
has been on study, observation, and 
research in this country, not on 
teaching. 

However there seems to be nothing 
to preclude the established Federal 
agencies from bringing professors to 
this country on a larger scale for 
teaching purposes. Since the Federal 
Government, at the present time, has 
no power to exercise direct legal or 
administrative control over private or 
state educational institutions, a more 
direct approach would be for the 
administrative officers of individual 
colleges and universities to procure 
foreign professors in about the same 
way that they engage professors from 
this country. Valuable advice and 
assistance could be provided by the 
established governmental agencies and 
the several private organizations in 
this and other countries. 

The largest and most effective 
private organization of this type in 
our country is the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, a _ non-profit 
agency founded in 191g _ which 
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administers exchange programs for 
the governmental agencies, founda- 
tions, private organizations, colleges 
and universities in the United States 
and abroad. 

In the past the exchange has not 
meant a person-for-person exchange. 
We have consistently sent more teach- 
ers abroad than we have received 
from other countries. This trend 
could be reversed in order to supple- 
ment our teaching staffs, a proposal 
which suggests two questions, one 
practical and one ethical: How effec- 
tive could the teaching of foreign 
professors be, considering the “‘lan- 
guage barrier”? And what effect 
would our recruiting have on the 
countries involved? 

Available statistics seem to indicate 
that the first question creates no 
serious problem. The advantages of 
recruiting language teachers to teach 
their own language are rather obvious. 
But the previously cited survey by 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion indicates that the largest single 
group (300) of the visiting professors 
were specialists in the natural and 
physical sciences, and an additional 
Ig2 gave medicine as their field. 
Clearly not all of these were from 
English-speaking countries: of the 782 
visiting educators, only 135 were from 
the United Kingdom and 41 from 
Canada. At the same time, 65 were 
from Germany, 57 from Japan, 47 
from India, and 46 from China. The 
facts are apparent: we can expect to 
find a great number of English- 
speaking scholars in all foreign coun- 
tries, and a great many more teachers 
could be recruited from countries 
where English is the native tongue. 

This brings us to the ethical ques- 
tion: How would such recruitment 
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affect the other countries? This ques- 
tion must be answered with respect 
to the relative number of teachers in 
the other countries. We can _ be 
fairly confident that no other country 
suffers from a teacher shortage as we 
know it in the United States, simply 
because no other country has similar 
educational objectives. The academic 
profession in Germany, for example, 
is traditionally overcrowded; and, 
contrary to our way of thinking, this 
has even been used as an argument 
in the past to limit enrollments. 
Furthermore, since I am thinking now 
of terminal assignments, the total 
effect on any particular educational 
institution abroad would be minimal. 
On an individual basis, our own 
institutions have not seemed to suffer 
appreciably from allowing large num- 
bers of their faculties to go abroad for 
teaching purposes. To take an ex- 
treme case reported in the previously 
cited survey by the Institute of 
International Education, the Univer- 
sity of California had 134 faculty 
members on foreign teaching or re- 
search assignments last year. Ulti- 
mately, however, the decision to 
accept employment in our country 
would rest with individual professors— 
men uncommonly well qualified to 
judge the effects of their own actions. 


An Experimental Interdis- 
ciplinary Approach’ 

The learning of a body of facts, the 
ability to analyze data, and the 
facility to think clearly about issues 
and situations are among the logical 


An educational 
the 


1Reported by Marvin B. Sussman, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University. 


goals of education. 
objective often neglected is 
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development of techniques whereby 
the college student can successfully 
cope with the social problems he is 
sure to encounter in his life after 
college. The effective use of reason 
and experience in life is doubtless the 
aim of all courses. The course here 
described attempts to formulate a 
body of techniques for viewing prob- 
lems from varied approaches, based 
on reason and experience, tested by 
study, and formed after participation 
in the community. In this practical 
course students set out to study 
problems not in academic isolation 
but within the complex of society 
where few problems are solved by 
considering one or two factors or 
from one point of view. 

The course is called The Problem 
of Urban Areas; it involves the study 
of such community problems as urban 
renewal, location of highway spurs 
and through ways, hospital services 
and their location, flood control, 
school expansion, and automation in 
industry. In 1952, under an experi- 
mental program in interdepartmental 
education on the senior level at Union 
College, Charles Male, Jr., of the 
Division of Engineering and the 
writer developed the format of 
the urban-areas course which had the 
following objectives: 

1. To combine social-science and engi- 
neering techniques and theory with 
the study of urban problems. 

. To enable the student to visualize and 
understand problems and situations 
from varied viewpoints. Thus a prob- 
lem like housing in a city should be 
viewed from technical, sociological, 
engineering, political, economic, and 
historical considerations. 

. To integrate the considerations just 
mentioned for the effective solution 
of any urban problem. 
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. To familiarize the student with the 
situation by having him engage in a 
modest amount of field work and 
have the advice of experts to aid him 
in the solution of urban problems. 

. To enable the student to work with 
others of varied backgrounds (work 
experience), to see the other person’s 
orientation and possibly learn to 
appreciate it, and to work effectively 
toward a common goal. 

. To provide an experience so that social- 
science students will have an under- 
standing of technical aspects of social 
change; and to familiarize engineering 
and technical students with the social 
aspects of technical change. 

. To provide a group experience so 
that students emulate decision-making 
groups in the community, by delib- 
erating and debating the findings of 
their own committees and by working 
like a public council to decide on an 
issue after the objective study is 
completed. 

These objectives arise out of ques- 
tions about learning in problem situa- 
tions. In every urban center there 
are many community problems press- 
ing for solution. How does one study 
and analyze these problems? What 
procedures and techniques can be 
used to obtain accurate presentations 
of various viewpoints? What common 
core of knowledge must be shared if 
action is to be taken? For the stu- 
dent, How do you combine into a 
meaningful system the information 
gathered in the classroom and knowl- 
edge obtained from studying the 
community? The shock of discover- 
ing the difference between real and 
ideal behavior may produce in some 
students unmitigated pessimism about 
established values, institutions, and 
processes; in others, a denial of 
reality and more complete adherence 
to established and safe ideals and 
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beliefs. What teaching techniques 
and methods can be used to avoid the 
dangers of these two extreme positions? 

After several years of experimenta- 
tion there has developed a course 
technique covering problems of local 
concern. The general problem is 
discussed and the class makes field 
trips to examine the area under study 
and to talk with the officials most 
concerned. The students are then 


divided into committees, each of 


which contains both engineering and 
social-science majors, to study indi- 
vidual aspects of the problem; the 
committees work out their studies, 
frequently in additional field trips and 
interviews, and report to the class; 
finally each member of the class 
writes a report on the whole problem. 

A file of the reports made by the 
members of the course is kept and, 
when pertinent, this material is used 
by succeeding classes as a basis for 
their work so that needless repetition 
is avoided. At least one new prob- 
lem, however, is taken up each year. 
Marks are assigned on the evidence 
of the reports and on an oral examina- 
tion at the end of the course. 

A problem case will illustrate this 
technique. The proposed class proj- 
ect, Urban Renewal in Cleveland, may 
be divided into two parts: first, to 
determine probable benefits and costs 
of the program and to identify the 
technical, social, and economic prob- 
lems involved; and second, to arrive 
at a decision, on the basis of the 
evidence, as to whether the city ought 
to adopt or continue to support urban 
renewal, and to estimate the program’s 
chances of ultimate success. 

The class will, therefore, play a 
dual réle. On one hand it will act 
as an impartial study committee 
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which will conduct the research and 
will assemble the relevant data upon 
which a decision should be reached. 
On the other hand, the class will act 
as though it were the board of alder- 
men or the city council and, using the 
information it has gathered, will go 
through the motions of deciding 


whether the plan ought to be adopted. 
The modus operandi is as follows: 


1. Since the problem is already under 
study in the community and specific 
advances have been made in the local 
renewal program, it is best for the 
class to use the resources and data 
available and their fact-gathering will 
come largely from secondary rather 
than empirical sources. To begin the 
class project the instructor will give 
a history of urban renewal; he will 
discuss the actual problem in Cleve- 
land; he will present an area analysis, 
maps, photographs, city plans, and 
other documents; and he will arrange 
an inspection of renewal sites. 

. Since the problem includes many 
supplementary problems, the class di- 
vides itself into committees to handle 
one or two of the following areas: 
economic, sociological, technical, gov- 
ernmental, and historical. The class 
preferably should be limited to 15 
members who, if possible, are selected 
from a variety of fields such as 
engineering, business, and social 
science. The members of each com- 
mittee should have dissimilar special- 
ties. Majors in particular fields should 
work on a committee outside their 
special interests. Thus student engi- 
neers should work on the sociological 
or economic committees, although it 
may be necessary to have at least one 
major to guide and direct the com- 
mittee’s activities. 

The economics committee studies the 
acquisition costs, financing probiems, 
city resources, business and industrial 
needs and trends, effects of redevelop- 





ment on other areas in the city, land 
use of area, amount of federal and 
other aid, tax situation, increased 
revenue and other related economic 
problems. 

The sociological committee investigates 
the social needs and characteristics 
of area residents; population and 
industrial trends; family situations; 
relocation of site residents; the social 
effects of the area upon adjacent areas 
and the city as a whole, residential 
invasion and spread of blight, demog- 
raphy of the area and the city as a 
whole, and related problems. 

The technical committee concentrates 
on the engineering problems con- 
nected with the project. These in- 
clude street layout, land use, utilities 
displacement and construction, plan- 
ning in relation to the master plan, 
design and use of building, terrain 
problems, zoning, building restric- 
tions, codes, and related problems. 

Thegovernmental committee, which may 
be combined with the historical com- 
mittee, will study business, city, and 
other interests in the redevelopment 
program to determine its effects 
on ward political alignment, the 
interests of special groups and politi- 
cal parties, key leaders in the com- 
munity and how they mold influence, 
and related problems. 

The historical committee will recount 
developmentally the growth of the 
city, its expansion to present size, 
the location of business and residences 
over time, and the areas of transition 
and invasion, the movement of 
ethnic groups in the city, population 
dispersement and similar type data 
which will explain current demo- 
graphic and ecological conditions. 

3. The sources of data will include cur- 
rent reports from agencies and indi- 
viduals working on the problem, from 
the newspaper morgue, and interviews 
with key public officials and private 
citizens. If the project is a live issue, 
there will be few problems regarding 
material or persons to interview. If 
the problem is being debated by the 
community, then class members will 
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have the additional opportunity to 
see the community process in action. 
Once these data are collected com- 
mittee members should meet and pre- 
pare a report which is then presented 
to the class. Each committee follows 
this procedure. The committee report 
should be legibly typed. Committee 
chairmen will then meet in caucus and 
assemble the final report for presenta- 
tion to the class. In the debate which 


follows (some rules of order are intro- 
the plan is 


duced), 
rejected. 
Each student is required to write a 
final composite report based on the 
findings of the various committees. 
Such a report should contain at least 
an analysis of the urban-renewal pro- 
gram, its operation, reasons for exist- 
ing, its justification and chances of 
ultimate success. 


accepted or 


Evaluation of projects in all fields 
is a continuous quest and in our field 
is at best a crude estimate or measure. 
At Union College a committee was 
appointed to acquaint the faculty 
with the course and to inform others 
of the experimental program. As a 
means of evaluation the committee 
asked class members to fill out a 
questionnaire and conducted group 
interviews in the absence of the 
instructors. They also conducted 
lengthy discussion sessions with the 
instructors. This faculty committee 
reported: 


Both the technical and the non- 
technical students in the course found the 
work enlightening. The work seems 
particularly practical to them since it is 
concerned with local projects which the 
students visit and observe while the 
problems are progressing and are of 
current concern to the community. At 
the same time, the students report that 
they find the work they have done of 
direct value in understanding and assess- 
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ing problems in their home communities. 
“In this course,” one of them said, “we 
see ourselves directly as members of 
society. The problems are ones we are 
facing now; they are at least like the ones 
we are going to have to face.” 


Among the negative opinions were 
those of some students who objected 
to the unstructured format and the 
freedom and independence given to 
them. Several desired examinations 
of the traditional type. More objec- 
tions were directed toward the tech- 
niques than toward the aims of the 
course. 

Whether random and _ unsolicited 
student response is a good measure of 
achievement is debatable. However, 
despite this area of measurement 
intangibles, I can only conclude that 
participating students obtained a 
deepening awareness of community 
problems, processes, and solutions; a 
growing appreciation of varied ap- 
proaches and opinions; and an 
extraordinary experience of working 
with students who were majoring in 
other disciplines. 

Actually there were fewer cases of 
selective perception and _ reinforce- 
ment of prejudices or biases than had 
been predicted. 

The plan developed in this paper 
may be used in other courses or 
fields of study requiring analysis of 
complex problems. The student is 
trained to look at a problem from a 
multi-disciplinary viewpoint, to ob- 
serve, digest, and interpret the impli- 
cations of what he views not from a 
single but a multiple-track system. 
In this sense he combines the varied 
specialists’ views into a composite 
and, we hope, meaningful under- 
standing of what he is observing. In 
addition, he is given the techniques 
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whereby he can obtain the necessary 
information with which to analyze, 
interpret, and then make appropriate 
judgments regarding a given problem. 


> 


Reflections of a Teacher 
Turned Adviser’ 


To become an adviser of students 
after twenty-five years as a teacher 
can be a soul-searching experience. 
Though professionally trained as a 
historian, I am not a professionally 
trained counselor. Therefore, I needed 


to determine if my educational phi- 
losophy as teacher adequately met 
my objective as a counselor. 
Harvard Report seemed to 
admirably my educational goal: 


The 


state 


. . the fruit of education is intelligence 
inaction. The aim is mastery of life,... 


. education looks to the whole man 
and not to his reason alone; yet . . [he] 
is integrated only in so far as his life is 
presided over by reason.’ 


As an adviser, this comprehensive 
credo still seemed sufficient. 

Three precepts which a teacher can 
transfer from the classroom to coun- 
seling are: First, one needs a kind 
of self-survey to safeguard against 
indulging in biased opinions or unwise 
emotional reactions. One should not 
expect progress toward an objective 
or mature outlook in students or in 
those counseled if they do not meet 
firsthand personal objectivity and 
maturity in action in their elders. 
Second, one must realize that one 
cannot impose education or counsel- 


1Reported by Marguerite Hall Albjerg, Coun- 
selor, Office of the Dean of Women, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

*General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945, 
pp. 75 and 176. (Report of the Harvard Committee). 
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ing on anyone. Education is acquired 
through an individual’s personal effort. 
Competent advising is achieved when 
it results in a student’s successful 
attempt to understand himself and 
his problems. The teacher or adviser 
may be an effective assistant in the 
process, but he is neither an autocrat 
of knowledge nor a dictator in human 
behavior. As the old Irish proverb 
says, ‘““You’ve got to do your own 
growing, no matter how tall your 
grandfather was.” Third, one must 
understand that the more unnecessary 
one makes one’s self as a teacher or 
adviser, the more successful he prob- 
ably is. Helping students to find 
accurate information, form sound 
judgments, wisely resolve their per- 
sonal difficulties, and to do so in- 
creasingly under their own impetus— 
this is indeed assisting them toward 
the mastery of their own lives. There 


are, however, certain areas in which 


this teacher’s outlook was modified 
by her experiences as an adviser. 
First, there is the recurring ques- 
tion of the relative importance of 
subject-matter versus the students. 
Any professor worth his salt believes 
in the validity and significance of 
what he teaches. He realizes how 
harmful students’ judgments may be 
when based on insufficient data. He 
admits to his classes, as he grows in 
stature, that many an intellectual 
problem is so complex that there is no 
simple solution, but that does not 
mean that it cannot be better under- 
stood and perhaps improved. Con- 
sequently, the instructor finds it 
difficult to believe that he should not 
teach his subject for the sake of the 
subject, that his chief concern should 
not be history but Mary Smith and 
John Brown. In contrast, the adviser 
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views the student as a growing per- 
sonality for whom academic learning 
is but one of the facets of his develop- 
ment. He sees the student as not 
only a part of all he has met but also 
as influenced by the way in which he 
has met it. He sees the undergrad- 
uate’s perplexities—the possessive or 
domineering parent, the difficult girl 
friend, fear of scholastic failure, exces- 
sive enthusiasm for campus activities, 
lack of physical stamina, poor habits 
of study, concern over the esteem of 
his classmates. Such experiences not 
only affect adversely his scholastic pro- 
gress but often his favorable maturing 
is dependent on his successful handling 
of such situations. Thus, the adviser 
is inclined to see the student’s over- 
all development as primary, his scho- 
lastic performance as secondary. 

The sharpest modification in my 
personal viewpoint as teacher-turned- 
adviser was a clearer recognition that 
scholastic achievement was intimately 
related to emotional maturity; that 
a well-balanced college graduate should 
have made progress in handling be- 
havior adjustments in his life as well 
as in acquiring intellectual discipline; 
that integrated knowledge implies not 
merely thinking but also feeling and 
acting in response to a trained intel- 
ligence. I would not diminish the 
importance of intellectual learning 
but rather enhance it by developing 
greater awareness of the significance 
of the nonintellectual aspects of the 
undergraduate’s career. 

Second, the teacher assists the 
student in acquiring a basic technique 
by which he learns how to separate 
fact from fable. He gains confidence 
that truth is discoverable and that it 
is, indeed, worth discovering. His 
development of a trained mind capa- 
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ble of critical evaluations and sound 
judgments is customarily the result 
of diligent and assiduous personal 
effort under the guidance of intel- 
ligent, wise, and conscientious pro- 
fessors. Bertrand Russell maintains 
that one’s happiness and efficiency 
are amazingly increased by “the cul- 
tivation of an orderly mind which 
thinks about a matter adequately at 
the right time rather than inade- 
quately at all times.” 

On the other hand, the adviser is 
preoccupied with helping the under- 
graduate to learn another technique, 
that is, the why and how of emotional 
maturity. He believes that the well- 
adjusted student learns “‘to satisfy 
his wishes, urges, and desires in and 
through satisfactory relationships with 
others.”” Sometimes the counselor is 


overly solicitous about the adjust- 
ment perplexities of the student whom 
he is counseling and is predisposed to 


abandon the discipline of the class- 
room for the more colorful training 
offered by participation in campus 
activities. 

Undeniably there is need for emo- 
tional as well as intellectual maturity, 
and there is value in extra-curricular 
activities, but one questions the view 
that these are of the first importance 
and indispensable as “natural train- 
ing instruments.” These are no sub- 
stitute for the discipline of the class- 
room without which it is extremely 
dificult to produce a_ well-trained, 
inquiring, sensitive intellect. In fact, 
often a student needs to be encour- 
aged to stay with what he regards as 
an unpleasant learning situation be- 
cause it is valuable in facilitating 
both his intellectual and emotional 
growth. 

Third, the teacher believes that the 
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student’s acquisition of the scientific 
method will facilitate his progress in 
the arduous art of thinking. Under- 
graduates easily subscribe to Goethe’s 
observation that action is easy while 
thought is difficult. The adviser, 
meanwhile, hopes as he aids the stu- 
dent in achieving emotional matu- 
rity, that the student will acquire 
likewise the capacity for solving his 
adjustment problems. To this coun- 
selor, however, it seems that no 
amount of emotional maturity pro- 
duces thereby a person who can 
think. One must have both the 
ability to reason intelligently and to 
handle himself effectively if one is 
to be a “whole person.” 

Fourth, in order to expedite the 
learning process, the instructor desires 
that there be mutual respect between 
the teacher and the taught. Doubt- 
less he has discovered that treating 
students as persons, preserving free- 
dom of discussion, being possessed of 
intellectual integrity, and having com- 
mand of his subject are the indis- 
pensable conditions for promoting 
that relationship. 

But if the professor is prudent, he 
will resist the tendency to assert 
authority and will instead manifest 
leadership. Moreover, a _ seasoned 
teacher does not prize conformity in 
his students. He knows that learning 
to think often results in acting inde- 
pendently; that the discoverer of a 
new truth or method is frequently 
condemned first and endorsed later; 
that majorities are often in error and 
minorities are sometimes right; that 
the world of scholarship has its 
heroes and its scalawags no less than 
the political or business world. The 
psychologist, Rollo May, warns that 

[Continued on page 468) 
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Tae President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation beyond the High School has 
been commended by Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, upon completion of 
its second report to the President. 
Mr. Folsom has appointed a special 
Department Task Force, headed by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education, to make 
a detailed study of the Committee’s 
findings and recommendations. The 
Secretary also has urged that the 
report be given careful study by state 
and local education agencies, regional 
organizations, and other groups con- 
cerned with higher education. 


Wun the support of a grant of 
$684,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the University of California, 
Los Angeles, has established a five- 
year program to co-operate with the 
Philippine schools in strengthening 


the teaching of English in the 
Philippine Islands. 

The project will be administered by 
the University’s Department of Eng- 
lish with assistance from the School 
of Education and in collaboration 
with Philippine educators and inter- 
ested American agencies, govern- 
mental and private. 


Fottowinc the unsuccessful Hun- 
garian Revolution last year, a group 
of Trinity College undergraduates 
undertook a campaign to provide 
funds for a Trinity Hungarian Interest 
Scholarship. They raised $2,500, 


enough to provide two years of college 
for a Hungarian refugee. Through 
the World University Service and the 
Experiment in International Living 
at Putney, Vermont, a student has 
been selected to receive the scholar- 
ship. Plans are to continue the 
drive in an effort to reach the original 
goal of a four-year all-expense 
scholarship. 


A\w appratsat of the first three 
months of the advertising campaign 
on behalf of higher education, spon- 
sored by the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., and directed 
by the Advertising Council, has been 
issued by the sponsoring Council. 
The study shows that there has been 
very wide use of the advertising 
materials by newspapers, radio and 
television networks and local stations, 
consumer magazines (Looh, Life, 
Reader’s Digest, and so on), business 
and trade publications, house publica- 
tions, and car cards. Newspapers, 
for example, carried more than 10,000 
advertisements, totaling more than 
two and one-half million lines. The 
co-operating papers ranged from the 
little country weeklies to the big city 
dailies. For the most part, space for 
the advertising was contributed by 
the papers themselves as a_ public 
service. In some communities, the 
advertisements have been sponsored 
by business concerns, usually on 
behalf of one or more local colleges. 
As a supplement to the advertising 
campaign, the Council has issued a 
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pamphlet entitled “‘The Closing Col- 
lege Door,” which is offered free of 
charge in the advertisements. More 
than 60,000 copies of the pamphlet 
have been —— 

The colleges have been active in co- 
operating with the campaign. Many 
are using or adapting the materials 
in campaigns of their own. In many 
cases college officers have made per- 
sonal contact with newspapers and 
radio and television stations in their 
communities in the interest of the 
campaign. At least 125 alumni maga- 
zines and a variety of other college 
publications have carried the adver- 
tisements. 

The Council concludes that “the 
effort is off the ground” and that 
millions of Americans, many for the 
first time, are learning something 
about the financial plight of the 
colleges. Plans for the coming year 
are for “more of the same.” 


Desprre the high salaries currently 
offered by business and industry, a 
substantial proportion of this year’s 
graduates of the Yale School of 
Engineering plan to continue their 
education. A survey shows that of 
the 199 students who received their 
engineering degrees from Yale last 
June, 110 have taken jobs in business, 
industry, or the government, 47 plan 
to continue their education, and 42 
have entered the Armed Forces. At 
least 20 of the 42 who entered the 
Armed Forces indicated they plan to 
enter graduate school immediately 
after completing their military serv- 
ice; some of these already have been 
admitted to graduate schools. More- 
over, many of the graduates took jobs 
with companies that have special 
programs which allow their employees 
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to continue their education, either 
during regular working hours or at 
night, in neighboring universities. 


A procram of closer co-operation in 
music education has been inaugurated 
by Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
Under the new plan, both schools will 
continue to operate as independent 
institutions, but with a liaison com- 
mittee to consider matters of joint 
concern and to carry out the working 
agreement. The combined program 
will make available the Institute’s 
applied music faculty to Western 
Reserve University students, while 
liberal-arts courses required of Insti- 
tute students will be offered by the 
University. In the future, joint 
faculty appointments and interchange 
of students and of faculty and courses 
in the areas of music theory and music 
history are contemplated. The Insti- 
tute of Music will continue to grant 
the degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Music and will be independently 
responsible for these curriculums. 
Western Reserve University will grant 
the B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 
with music majors and will be inde- 
pendently responsible for these pro- 
grams. The Bachelor of Science 
degree in music education will be 
granted by the University. 


The fourth year of Whittier College’s 


program of liberal-arts education for 


adults is under way. It is expected 
that enrollment will exceed 1,000. 
The program, is carried out through 
informal discussion groups, each 
limited to twenty-five members. Each 
group meets one two-hour period a 
week for ten weeks. There are no 
marks or credit. Most of the groups 
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meet in homes; a few meet in churches 
and schools. Tuition is $12 for an 
individual and $18 for a couple; these 
fees include the cost of all study 
materials. Among the “subjects” 
currently offered are: Ways of Man- 
kind, World Politics, Great Issues in 
Education, Russian Foreign Policy, 
Looking at Modern Painting, Eco- 
nomic Reasoning, Aging in a Modern 
World, Parenthood in a Free Nation, 
Discovering Modern Poetry, and 
American Foreign Policy. In _ the 
past, 60 per cent enrolled each term 
have returned for a second term. 


Five new series of live national 
television programs are being broad- 
cast over the nation’s educational 
television network as part of the joint 
project undertaken by the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to connect the non-commercial 
educational television stations in a 
live network. One of the series centers 
around the International Geophysical 
Year. Three are in the areas of 
American resources, current affairs 
for young people, and the creative 
arts. Subject area for the fifth series 
has not been announced. Each of 
the series will include ten programs 
broadcast over a ten-weeks period. 
They are presented each weekday 
night from 6:00 to 6:30 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. The Educational 
Television and Radio Center is 
developing and underwriting the costs 
of two of the series, and the National 
Broadcasting Company is underwrit- 
ing and producing the other three. 


Dvarine the past academic year, the 
members of Yale University’s Alumni 
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Committee on Enrollment and Schol- 
arships interviewed some 2,800 of the 
4,000 students who applied for admis- 
sion to Yale. This committee, which 
was organized in the 1930’s by the 
then president, Charles Seymour, now 
has 800 members throughout the 
country. The reports these alumni 
submit on the interviews are key 
factors in determining whether other- 
wise qualified applicants are admitted. 


A spectat program designed to give 
engineering students a_liberal-arts 
background has been introduced at 
Yale University. It is being financed 
by a $75,000 grant over a three-year 
period from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The purpose of the program is to 
explore the value, both for the indi- 
vidual student and for the University, 
of a carefully organized combination 
of specially designed courses in the 
humanities during the engineering 
student’s first two years, as a common 
intellectual basis for his elections in 
the humanities during his last two 
years. 

Pre-engineering students at Yale 
traditionally are free to choose courses 
in English, economics, and other 
subjects in the liberal arts or social 
sciences. In addition, a_ limited 
number of them can be admitted to 
Yale’s famous Directed Studies pro- 
gram if they choose to take a five-year 
undergraduate course. The new pro- 
gram, to be known as the Carnegie 
Studies Program at Yale, is designed 
as an experiment to determine 
whether an engineering student ob- 
tains a better knowledge and under- 
standing of the liberal arts through an 
integrated program than he would 
obtain by choosing individual courses. 





-Editorial‘Comments 





An Urgent and Difficult Task 

HE Proceedings of the Ninth 

Annual Barnard Forum pro- 

vides encouraging evidence 
that the college-educated people of 
the country are beginning to take 
seriously one of the most urgent and 
dificult problems of our time—the 
development of sympathetic under- 
standing between the East and the 
West. 

The Barnard Forum, which has 
been an annual event in New York 
City since 1949, was conceived as a 
public service “designed to bring into 
the light of open discussion the critical 
educational issues of the times as a 
public service to the community and 
as a contribution to general educa- 
tion.” The first forum was spon- 
sored by the New York alumnae 
groups of seven colleges, with the 
Barnard College Club of New York 
taking the initiative. Each year, 
the number of sponsoring groups has 
increased; this year’s forum was 
sponsored by alumnae groups of 
forty-eight colleges and the New 
York branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

The theme of this year’s forum was: 
“Asia and the West: Time for Under- 
standing.” Notable addresses were 
made by Santha Rama Rau, author 
of Home to India and This Is India; 
Barbara Ward, author and foreign 
editor of the Economist; and Gray- 
son Kirk, president of Columbia 
University. 

The need for better relationships 
between the United States and Asiatic 
countries is, of course, widely recog- 


nized. As Miss Ward pointed out in 
her speech, “One World” and similar 
phrases have become platitudes. We 
have spent billions of dollars for 
foreign aid, teacher and _ student 
exchange, cultural and _ technical 
missions, and so on. Unfortunately, 
these efforts seem to have accom- 
plished much less than _ their 
proponents had hoped. One of the 
important reasons for their short- 
comings is the fact that many of the 
activities have been carried on with- 
out adequate recognition of the need 
for sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the different peoples, and 
especially for such understanding of 
Asia by the people of this country. 
Too much of our effort has been 
carried on in the spirit of the old- 
fashioned missionary who conceived 
his job as that of proclaiming “the 
way, the truth, and the life” to 
benighted heathen and putting them 
on the road to salvation. Happily, 
Christian missionary work has been 
greatly improved in its philosophy 
and methods. Unhappily, the same 
cannot be said of much of our secular 
effort at helping other peoples. Be- 
cause this effort has largely lacked 
sympathetic understanding—includ- 
ing what the author of I Corinthians 
called “charity” or “love”—to a 
considerable degree it has been as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

The speakers at the Barnard Forum 
are emphatically right in emphasizing 
the need for such understanding. In 
this conviction, they represent a large 
and growing body of opinion among 
educated people. This is all to the 
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good. But we need to recognize also 
the great difficulty of achieving such 
understanding. 


HERE are a number of factors 

that contribute to this difficulty. 
First, there is the compelling force of 
the mores of one’s own culture. From 
the moment of birth, each of us 
“‘breathes”’ these almost as he does 
the air; they contribute to the devel- 
opment of his basic attitudes and 
values as food contributes to his 
bodily growth. The most elementary 
study of cultural anthropology reveals 
the fundamental importance of ethno- 
centrism in the lives of primitive 
peoples. Too many of us fail to 
recognize that something closely akin 
to such ethnocentrism prevails among 
us “advanced” people. Our very 
words “ethical” and “moral” are 
derived from the Greek ethos, mean- 
ing custom or usage, and the Latin 
mos, moris, meaning manner, custom, 
or habit. Even the best educated 
among us tend to regard the practices 
and beliefs to which we are accus- 
tomed as right and as the standards 
by which those of all other peoples 
should be judged. All of us wear 
colored glasses that affect our view 
of the world, the particular color 
being determined by the folkways 
which have produced the glasses. 
The sophisticated person differs from 
the naive one, not in lacking the 
glasses but in having glasses of a 
lighter shade, in recognizing that he 
is wearing them, and in allowing for 
their effect as he tries to understand 
his world. This general power of 
the mores alone would make the job 
of acquiring sympathetic understand- 
ing of Asian peoples extremely 


difficult. 
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But there are other factors specific 
to our own circumstances that greatly 
increase the difficulty, especially for 
the people of the United States. 
Although our culture is an offshoot 
of, and closely related to, that of 
western Europe, it has developed in 
a new country and is very young. It 
shows much of the cocksureness of 
adolescence. Ours is a highly indus- 
trialized civilization while those of 
most Asian peoples (Japan being the 
most important exception) are agrar- 
ian. It enjoys a standard of living 
the highest in history, while half or 
more of the people of Asia have to 
struggle to avoid starvation. This 
fact alone is sufficient to prove to 
many Americans the infinite superi- 
ority of their country to the “back- 
ward” ones of Asia. The fact that 
the United States is closely related 
culturally and has been allied mili- 
tarily with the Western colonial 
powers makes America and Ameri- 
cans suspect by Asiatics. This sus- 
picion is increased because the 
military and economic might of the 
United States makes it the leader in 
the struggle with the Soviet Union 
for the allegiance of the uncommitted 
countries. It would be hard to 
imagine conditions under which the 
development of the understanding 
that we need would be more difficult. 
Because the task is both urgent and 
arduous, it calls for the best efforts 
of which we are capable. 


INCE by its very nature the task 
is educational, it is an obligation 


of colleges and universities. What 
can they do to promote the needed 
understanding? First, they can re- 
design their programs so as to give 
increased attention to Asian history 
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and culture. They have a long way 
to go before their instruction in this 
field is adequate. ‘‘World History” 
has usually meant the history of 
Greece, Judea, Rome, Western Europe, 
end the United States, with perhaps 
a gesture toward a few other Near- 
Eastern and American countries. A 
study sponsored by the National 
Council on Asian Affairs and reported 
by Benjamin Fine in the New York 
Times on May 27, 1956, showed that 
40 per cent of the colleges in the 
United States did not offer courses on 
Asia. A questionnaire study of the 
forty-eight colleges whose alumnae 
groups sponsored the Barnard Forum 
showed that only four offered no 
instruction in Asian studies. On the 
other hand, only five of the forty- 
eight offered an undergraduate major 
in this field, and in a majority there 
was no “real, coherently developed 
sequence or range of courses.’’ More- 
over, twenty of the colleges had no 


staff members specifically trained in 
Asian affairs, and only three offered 
courses in the languages of the Far 
East.! 

Second, the colleges can promote 
the development of understanding 
through their work in adult educa- 


tion. The need for understanding 
is so urgent that we dare not wait 
until a new and better educated 
generation can take over from its 
elders. We must educate both the 
youth and the adults. The Barnard 
Forum is a fine example of adult 
education; it needs to be multiplied 
many times through conferences, 
short courses, institutes, workshops, 
extension courses, and other means. 


1Asia and the West: Time for Understanding, 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Barnard Forum, 
P 28. Copies can be obtained from the Barnard 
orum Office, 606 West 120th Street, New York 27. 
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Third, higher institutions through 
their policies of faculty recruitment 
and promotion can encourage profes- 
sors to acquire increased competence 
in the field and to do research and 
writing in it. 

Fourth, they can select persons to 
deal with Asian matters who have 
not only technical competence but 
also personal qualities that ensure 
that they will deal in the right way 
with these matters. It would be 
possible to teach courses on Asia with 
technical accuracy but in such a way 
as to hinder rather than promote 
understanding and sympathy. It is 
only as they are taught by well- 
informed persons that they are likely 
to achieve their proper goals. 

Nor should this concern about the 
personal qualities be confined to the 
selection of teachers. College and 
university personnel make up a goodly 
portion of those who serve abroad on 
foreign-aid, technical, and cultural 
missions. Since these persons on 
returning home are likely to be active 
in speaking and writing about their 
experiences abroad, they are in a posi- 
tion to promote understanding—or 
misunderstanding—in either direction. 
So their selection is vitally important. 
Technical competence as agronomists, 
engineers, or whatever, plus mere 
intellectual understanding of the 
foreign culture is not enough: some- 
thing more is needed. Miss Rama 
Rau described this something more 
in this way: 


. . . It is really a quality of the heart, a 
kind of generosity, a willingness to con- 
sider yourself a member of all humanity, 
a sort of inner sense, something that the 
United Nations demands of nations, that 
you must be prepared to offer as an indi- 
vidual, a kind of small surrendering of 
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your particular sovereignty, a willingness 
to live by somebody else’s rules, a willing- 
ness to accept them as just, as good, a 
sort of broad, almost spiritual acceptance 
of the whole world. . . . I do not know 
how to teach you that, in fact I do not 
know how you set about acquiring it. I 
think possibly you are just lucky enough 
to haveit... .3 


The colleges and universities of the 
country have no greater or more 
urgent task than to cultivate in our 
people the kind of understanding that 
the Barnard Forum discussed. Let 
us hope that they accept and measure 
up to the challenge. 

R. H. E. 


Controversy Welcome 


HE editors of the JournaL 
are inclined to agree with 
those foreign scholars who say 
that their American colleagues are too 


polite to each other—not ready enough 
to criticize sharply findings or views 


that they find unacceptable. We are 
happy to have been able, in the 
October and November issues, to 
present two sharply worded dissents 
from views expressed by contributors. 
In October we published a Letter to 
the Editor from Page Smith criticizing 
Hugh Stickler’s article, ““Whence and 
Whither General Education,” which 
had been published in April. We 
welcomed Mr. Smith’s contribution. 
In the next few pages we present 
James Drasgow’s “The Well-Rounded 
Education Flattened Out,” and a 
reply to it by Robert D. North. In 
this case we invited comments on an 
unpublished manuscript. 

We hope that our readers generally, 
when they read something said by a 
contributor—or an editor—to which 


5[bid., p. 9. 
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they take exception, will take pen in 
hand. 
R. H. E. 


The Well-Rounded Education 

Flattened Out 

The “well-rounded education” has 
developed either middle-age spread or 
senile sag. During the daily duty of 
helping students plan programs, I have 
noticed increasingly that in the hands 
of students, parents, and faculty there 
has been a long-term trend for well- 
roundedness to level off. An apposite 
amount of aptitude-test information has 
recently become available by virtue of 
new work done in that field so that we 
may well need to reconsider our apprecia- 
tion of the whole issue. Perhaps after 
entertaining these considerations we can 
decide whether it would be wiser to 
attempt a revival of roundedness or let 
it die a natural death. 

Everyone agrees that a well-rounded 
education is desirable; everyone also once 
agreed the earth was flat. At least we 
have progressed from flatness to the 
aesthetically higher level of roundness. 
Otherwise it will appear, as we proceed, 
that well-roundedness is a bandwagon 
upon which many have climbed. 

Let us look at some of the ways that 
college students’ programs are planned. 
Take an arts college where we would 
certainly expect more roundedness to 
exist than would be expected in a pro- 
fessional school. The largest group of 
students in arts colleges are character- 
istically pre-med and pre-dent. Each 
year they take a couple of the rough 
required courses and then look for a 
couple of easy courses to “round it out.” 
Other students with a particular depart- 
mental field to major in may similarly 
take some of their rough required courses 
and then look for easy courses to “round 
out.” What has happened in practice 
is that the well-rounded education often 
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represents merely a balance between the 
rough required courses and the easy ones. 

The situation is even worse among the 
approximately fifteen per cent of stu- 
dents annually on probation; they look 
only for the easy courses. 

Currently a large attempt is being made 
in colleges throughout the country to aid 
well-roundedness by use of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service’s Sophomore Com- 
prehensives and Senior Comprehensives 
or Graduate Record Examinations. The 
sophomore examination, for example, 
contains collectively tests in three broad 
areas: natural sciences, social sciences, 
and humanities. If a student scores 
particularly low in any one of these 
areas, he is encouraged to take more 
subjects in that area to “pull it up” in 
order to “round him out.” 

In working with a student and his 
performance on these tests we have 
implicitly assumed that his highest single 
score represents him as he might be in 
the other areas, as if his aptitudes were 
equal in all areas. We then proceed to 


pick his lowest score and suggest he take 
more courses in that area in order to 


develop it. These actions, of course, are 
entirely in keeping, if not in parroting, 
the material that the test manufacturers 
have conveniently arranged to precede, 
accompany, or follow the tests. There 
is really one big thing wrong with it all: 
aptitudes do not work that way. 

People have differential aptitudes. 
When a person takes an extensive bat- 
tery of aptitude tests, his scores are or 
can be represented on what the aptitude 
testers call a “profile.” A flat profile is a 
practical impossibility; yet this is what 
we assume to be practical, obtainable, and 
desirable when we think that a student’s 
low score(s) should be pulled up to his 
high score(s). 

It is to be here suggested that there is 
something about aptitudes and human 
nature which has completely escaped us. 
First of all, when we look at a student’s 
low area, we typically find that he has 


‘ lack of aptitude in that area. 
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tended to avoid courses in that area. 
When we trace the area back into his 
high-school days, it becomes apparent 
that he has for some time lacked interest 
or achievement in that area. Very often 
a student has taken at least one course 
in his low area, or a course related to it, 
and he has generally done very poorly 
in it. From the poor achievement, low 
interest, or no motive to move into the 
area, the student has achieved a con- 
scious or unconscious insight into his own 
By taking 
more courses in areas where he may not 
lack as much aptitude, the student is 
merely maximizing returns and getting 
more for his money. Who are we to 
suggest that a man should waste his 
time and money in areas where he has 
little aptitude, interest, or motive? 

There is here observable a distinct 
disagreement between what we have been 
trying to do and the way we have been 
trying to do it. As already indicated, 
the way that we have been operating lacks 
contact with current reality. So too 
may the concept of well-roundedness; it 
suggests achievement out of keeping with 
aptitude—an impossibility. However, 
what we have been trying to do, although 
perhaps inhibited by roundedness, may 
still be legitimate, acceptable, and even 
commendable. The general feeling that 
lies behind the word “well-rounded” is a 
feeling which extends in many directions 
and taps many areas but is not included 
within a round perimeter. The direc- 
tions and areas are indicated by such 
convictions as the educated person being 
required to know the difference between 
Bach and Beethoven, Socrates and 
Schopenhauer, or Shakespeare and Shel- 
ley. What we are asking for here is not 
that the educated person should be 
necessarily well-rounded, but rather that 
he should possess a certain minimum 
amount of knowledge. 

There is apparently a basic minimum 
amount of knowledge which constitutes a 
lowest common denominator for educated 
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people. It may be this common denomi- 
nator which enhances and encourages 
educated thought and communication. 
Behind it lies the more subtle requirement 
of acertain minimum intellectual aptitude; 
this is the reason we require college- 
entrance aptitude tests, high-school aver- 
ages, and other estimates. 

The line to which we hew is horizontal. 
It is a level line that represents a certain 
minimum amount of achievement in the 
area of education. It is a line like the 
load line on a ship which continuously 
rises as we go deeper and deeper. It is 
not round. 

James Drascow 
University of Buffalo 


Implications of Aptitude Profiles 


In the preceding note, Mr. Drasgow 
suggests the need for re-examining the 
philosophy of a well-rounded education 
in the light of recent developments in the 
theory and measurement of individual 
differences in aptitude. His interpreta- 
tion of these developments seems to 
warrant some comment. 

As Mr. Drasgow indicates, academic 
aptitude has many dimensions. Through 
the use of tests such as the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, the 
American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation, and the School and College 
Ability Tests, separate ratings of quanti- 
tative and verbal aptitudes can be 
obtained. More elaborate tests along 
the lines of the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities tests, the Yale Educational 
Aptitude Tests, and the Differential 
Aptitude Tests extend the coverage to 
abstract reasoning, spatial visualization, 
and other aptitudes. 

The educational implications of the 
profiles yielded by these multi-factor 
aptitude tests are controversial, since we 
are*not yet in a position to specify the 
determinants of individual differences in 
aptitude. Significant irregularities in 
aptitude profiles might be symptomatic of 
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genetically determined variations in cere- 
bral functioning, or they might have their 
origins in the individual’s experience and 
training. 

This theoretical question has far- 
reaching significance in educational coun- 
seling and planning. If differentiated 
mental abilities have a biological basis, 
then we would do well to encourage an 
individual to accept his aptitude limita- 
tions and to capitalize on his endowments. 
This point of view is quite typically taken 
by the authors and publishers of multi- 
factor aptitude tests, despite Mr. Dras- 
gow’s claims to the contrary. For exam- 
ple, the authors of the Differential 
Aptitude Tests state their position as 
follows: 


Sometimes a student without a clear 
pattern of interests may have an irregular 
profile of abilities. In such a case, he 
should be encouraged to take a majority 
of courses suited to his aptitudes and be 
warned of the potential difficulties in 
those areas where his abilities are least. 
He should be advised of the existence of 
remedial courses where such are provided. 
He should not be encouraged to undertake 
a large amount of work in fields that will 
require excessive application to com- 
pensate for ineptitude.! 


A similar passage may be quoted from 
the manual for the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities tests: 


Scores in one or two areas that are 
higher than scores in other areas may 
provide valuable hints to scholastic and 
career planning. A student with high 
scores in Number and Word-fluency, for 
instance, would possibly be successful in 
a different sort of vocation from the 


' student who is outstanding in Number 


and Reasoning.? 


Suppose, on the other hand, that only 
1Bennett, George K.; Seashore, Harold G.; and 


Wesman, Alexander G. Counseling from Profiles. 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1951, p. 14. 

*Thurstone, L. L., and Thurstone, Thelma G. 
Examiner Manual for the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities (Intermediate-Ages 11 to 17). Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1949, Pp. 13- 
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general intelligence has a biological basis 
(and there are those who would question 
even this), and that the variations in 
aptitude profiles reflect environmental 
and experiential influences. We would 
then be justified in trying to remedy 
deficiencies indicated by the low points 
in the individual’s aptitude profile. If a 
pupil ranks low in numerical ability in 
relation to his verbal ability, we might 
try to analyze the causes of this deficiency 
and plan remedial work for him in the 
numerical area. If lack of motivation in 
the quantitative field appeared to be an 
important factor, we would try to stimu- 
late the student’s interest in numbers. 

It should be emphasized that we do 
not yet have sufficient research evidence 
for judging whether the differentiation of 
aptitudes in the academic area is to be 
attributed to environmental or to heredi- 
tary causes. The degree of mutability 
of an individual’s pattern of aptitudes 
therefore remains speculatory. 

Regardless of the causes of variations 
in aptitude patterns, however, there is 


some justification, so far as learning 
potentiality is concerned, in requiring 
students to attain certain minimum levels 
of basic skills and of achievement in the 
various subjects typically found in a 


ae 


well-rounded” curriculum, presuming 
that suitable admission screening meas- 
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ures have been utilized. For such screen- 
ing tests usually include measures of 
verbal and numerical aptitude, and these 
two types of aptitude heavily outweigh 
others as indicators of learning ability in 
most academic areas. 

This is not to say, however, that all 
students can be expected. to attain the 
same level of success in all academic areas. 
Of course, an exceptionally able student 
may be able to maintain a uniformly high 
level of achievement in all subjects 
regardless of the hurdles. But the prob- 
lem that Mr. Drasgow has in mind 
probably relates to the less able student. 
Should such a student distribute his 
efforts evenly in all subject areas of a 
prescribed curriculum? Or should he 
expend his energy and time in direct 
proportion, or perhaps in inverse propor- 
tion, to his aptitudes for the various 
subjects? The answer depends upon the 
educational philosophy that we choose to 
adopt. It is likely, though, that a 
student’s previous training, interests, 
motivation, industry, and personal adjust- 
ment will catalyze both the intensity and 
scope of his learning efforts, regardless of 
the leveling and broadening influences 
brought to bear upon him through 
guidance and instruction. 

Rosert D. Norru 
Educational Records Bureau 
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A Series of Essays 


PROFESSORS AND Pusuic Eruics: STuDIES 
or NorTHERN Mora. PHILOSOPHERS 
BEFORE THE Civit War, dy Wilson 
Smith. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. viii+245 pp. 
$4.00. 

This able and tantalizing work is a 
series of essays on the dilemma and 
decline of moral philosophy in American 
colleges before the Civil War. By “moral 
philosophy” Mr. Smith means the aca- 
demic study which considered the applica- 
tion of ethical principles to everyday life. 
He begins by listing forty-eight men who 
taught moral philosophy in this period 
and portraying their common character- 
istics. Then in a series of essays on 
individuals—John Daniel Gros, Francis 
Lieber, Charles B. Haddock, Francis 
Wayland, and James Walker—he seeks 
to illustrate aspects of the crisis of 
nineteenth-century moral philosophy. A 


concluding essay describes the transforma- 
tion of moral philosophy into moral 
theology as eighteenth-century ration- 
alism receded before nineteenth-century 
evangelism and intuition (or revelation) 
displaced prudence as the criterion of 
moral judgment. 


Mr. Smith has read widely and 
thoughtfully in the period. He writes 
part of the time with urbanity and skill 
(though occasionally sentences run away 
from him, as when he says of Wayland: 
“From a mind housed behind a rugged 
countenance set upon a massive frame 
there issued an enormous amount of 
writing, preaching, teaching, and public 
leadership” [page 128]). All of his 
essays are interesting, and one or two— 
notably the discussion of Paley as a 
crucial transitional figure—are brilliant. 
But the book as a whole suffers from a 
certain wavering of focus and diffusion 
of purpose. It begins with a_semi- 
sociological analysis of the biographies of 
the forty-eight moral philosophers; but 
nothing much comes of that. It is not 
clear why the philosophers selected for 
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particular analysis in the succeeding 
essays should have been the ones chosen. 
Underlying the book is the presumption 
that the Civil War brought about an 
intellectual crisis affecting much more 
than politics and economics; but this 
is never made adequately explicit. And 
much of the writing becomes unduly 
oblique and abstract. One wishes that, 
instead of publishing a series of essays, 
the author had decided to recast his 
material into a more organized and 
sustained narrative. For all its intel- 
ligence and insight, Professors and Public 
Ethics remains an elusive, tangential, and 
somewhat unsatisfying work. But it is 
the kind of work which opens up new 
lines of inquiry and which holds forth 
promise of solid future achievement on 
the part of its author. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Harvard University 


An Overshadowed Biography 
CuHartes McLean Anprews: A Stupy 
in AMERICAN Historica WRITING, dy 

A. S§. Eisenstadt. New York: Colum- 

bia University Press, 1956. xx-+273 pp. 

$5.00. 

When I attended the public schools at 
the turn of the last century, the story of 
the American Revolution appeared as a 
struggle between the sparsely settled 
thirteen colonies and the might of the 
whole British Empire. Neither textbook 
nor teacher even in high school mentioned 
the fact that England was at the same 
time faced by the more or less active 
hostility of Holland, France, Spain, and 
even Russia. Nor did either allude to 
the fact that England’s military effort 
against the colonies was only half- 
hearted; there was a good deal of sym- 
pathy at home for the colonial point of 
view and, of course, these colonies were 
essentially English. The Empire reserved 
its best troops for the protection of its 
non-English colonies. In yielding inde- 
pendence to the American colonies, it 
was, in baseball parlance, exercising 
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“fielder’s choice.” It found consolation 
in the reflection that these colonies, 
being English, would be only half lost. 
No one did more to correct the erroneously 
one-sided story I had been taught than 
C. M. Andrews and his many distin- 
guished students. 

Unfortunately the author of this little 
book does not confine himself to 
the biography of Andrews. Instead he 
attempts at the same time a comprehen- 
sive historiography of American, chiefly 
colonial, history, as well as an essay on 
the metaphysics of history, its underlying 
theories and philosophy. Each of these 
three tasks would justify separate treat- 
ment. Interwoven as they are, they 
serve to detract from each other. 

The author is at his best in treating 
the historiography of the colonial period. 
It is comprehensive, he is well informed, 
and his appraisal of the leading authorities 
is on the whole very fair. This part of 
his work will be found very useful by 
teachers and students of the period. 

No very clear picture of C. M. Andrews 
(aside from the excellent photograph in 
the frontispiece) emerges. Though his 
career from birth to death is touched 
upon at intervals throughout the book, 
these intervals are separated by extensive 
digressions on historiography which dis- 
tract the reader from any coherent 
impression of the man, scholar, teacher, 
and citizen. This is all the more regret- 
table since it is clear that the author 
has made a thorough study of his subject. 

Least satisfactory of his three tasks 
is the essay on the philosophy of history. 
The author takes an extreme relativist 
view and tries to make the career of 
Andrews support his theory. It is, of 
course, natural that every age conscious 
of new problems should seek to discover 
what experience earlier society may have 
had with these problems. It is also 
natural that scholars should seek to apply 
any promising new method of scholarly 
inquiry to their own fields of learning. 

If in the application of the new 
interests and methods the scholar makes 
a significant contribution to our knowl- 
edge, it is also probable that he or his 
disciples may exaggerate the importance 
of this contribution. Such are the com- 
ponents of the “new” history. That 
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happened in the case of Beard and 
Becker, both of whom made significant 
contributions to our knowledge of colonial 
history, and may have happened in the 
case of Andrews—al] contemporaries and 
subject to the same climate of opinion. 
These new histories do not supersede the 
old; they merely supplement what has 
already been established. Thus Thucyd- 
ides, a ‘“‘new”’ historian did not super- 
sede Herodotus nor did Polybius, another 
“new” historian, supersede Thucydides. 
The contributions of all three are still 
retained in any comprehensive treatment 
of ancient history. 

Mr. Eisenstadt is guilty of a great 
disservice to the subject of his biography 
when he ascribes Andrews’ break with 
the Ter-Centennial Commission of New 
England to the influence of recent Anglo- 
American friendship propaganda. He 
correctly portrays Andrews as devoted 
to the Richest ideals of scientific history, 
a devotion which he conscientiously and 
indefatigably maintained throughout his 
life; why then did the author fail to 
recognize how utterly impossible it would 
be for Andrews, whose contribution had 
been to include the British imperial 
policies and problems as essential to a 
truer understanding of colonial and 
revolutionary war history, to support 
a traditional one-sided rehash of colonial 
history? Only the last two paragraphs 
of his last chapter deserve this reviewer’s 
unqualified respect. 

Despite its many shortcomings, includ- 
ing an obvious striving for literary effect, 
the work has many excellent passages 
and gives promise of its author’s con- 
siderable ability. 

A. C. Krey 
University of Texas 


An Eighth Edition 

Historica AT LAs, 8TH ED., by William 
R. Shepherd. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1956. xii+11§ pp. $12.50. 
Shepherd’s Historical Atlas, first pub- 

lished by Henry Holt and Company, New 


York, in 1911, went through seven 
editions; the last was published in 1929. 
When the last edition was sold out the 
atlas went out of print. Because no 
single atlas served the student of history 
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so well, a new eighth edition with addi- 
tional maps covering the period from 
1930 to 1955 has been published. The 
— originally made in Germany, had 
een destroyed, so new plates for offset 
lithography had to be made. Fortu- 
nately this method of reproduction is 
most satisfactory in retaining the fine 
detail that was incorporated in the 
original drawings. However, some detail 
has been lost and the color work on a num- 
ber of maps is not entirely pleasing. Gen- 
erally the maps retain the technical and 
scholarly qualities of the early editions. 

The maps covering the period from 
1930.to 1955 were prepared by C. S. Ham- 
mond Company. The close observer 
will note that the type face used for this 
supplement differs somewhat from the 
lettering or type face used for the maps 
covering the long period prior to 1930. 
The names of countries and the titles and 
legends of the maps are in bold-faced 
type with serifs. On the older maps 
more lettering is in italics than on the 
new maps. 

In the seventh edition of the atlas the 
author had occasion to use seven maps 
of the world. All are on the Mercator 
projection. In the supplement covering 
a period of twenty-five years there are 
three world maps, all on Eckert’s No. IV 
projection. This reflects something of 
the changing attitude of cartographers 
and others on the unsuitability of the 
Mercator projection, a mariner’s map, in 
a historical or geographical atlas. In 
spite of the fact that the Mercator 
projection seems to the reviewer to be 
very satisfactory for the plate bearing 
the numbers 107, 108, 109, and 110 and 
showing the expansion of Europe, 1340- 
1600, the projection was not invented or 
developed until 1569. Furthermore, the 
plates for the older section of the atlas if 
they spread across two pages were not 
cut but printed intact and pasted in 
to give an uninterrupted flat “~~. The 
three world maps prepared by the 
C. S. Hammond Company have been 
cut, permitting the supplement to be 
printed and bound with less handwork 
than was required to paste in the two- 
page plates. 

t is very difficult to criticize adversely 
the substantive quality of this new 
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edition of Shepherd’s Historical Atlas. 
It has been a standard reference of the 
historian since it was first published in 
1911. Several maps in the earlier edition 
as well as in the supplement are over- 
loaded with detail. The discerning stu- 
dent of history may be able to avoid the 
confusion which seems to be a feature of 
several maps which are cluttered with 
too many names and symbols. The 
maps of simpler design and composition 
will be more useful to the beginning 
student and the lay reader. 

Guy-Harotp SMITH 

Ohio State University 


Practical Information 
PLanninG Funcrionat CoLtLtece Hous- 
1nG, by Harold C. Riker. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, 1956. xii+ 

240 pp. (Teachers College Studies in 

Education). $4.50. 

Mr. Riker’s book is a convincing plea 
for the better planning of student 
housing. The author’s premise that “the 
planning ... of student housing . 
should have an educational basis” (page 
viii) stems from his conviction that the 
life within the residence hall is one of 
the major influences for the good of the 
student; and that this influence should 
encourage and assist the student to 
develop from adolescence to maturity in 
his relationship to his civic responsibility 
and to his associates, while developing 
his own physical, moral, and_ social 
identity and philosophy of life. 

It is with this “environment for 
growth” that the author concerns himself 
primarily, and he strengthens his position 
(and the reader’s belief) by showing how 


residence halls can and should be planned 


to provide such an environment. He 
further supports his original premise by 
stressing the need for programs of student 
work, government, and discipline, better 
student-teacher relations, and the coun- 
seling and instruction of the student 
within the residence hall. 

In promoting the residence-hall envi- 
ronment as one for growth and education, 
the author makes this salient point, “if 
students view themselves as little more 
than numbers in a teacher’s record book, 

. it should not be surprising if many 
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reactions to instruction are negative” 
(page 173). It would therefore follow 
chat the larger colleges and universities 
would seek to further their educational 
purpose by encouraging better student- 
teacher relationships through the medium 
of residence-hall programs as suggested 
by the author. 

College administrators, business man- 
agers, educators, architects, deans of 
students, residence-hall staff members, 
and everyone concerned with planning 
residence halls will profit greatly from the 
author’s critical analysis of their con- 
tributions (and lack of contributions) in 
past and current planning procedures. 
Factual information about present-day 
planning is included with numerous 
examples of plans, room sizes, shapes, 
mechanical facilities and devices, room 
arrangements and room relationships, 
food service, and many other items. This 
information is given in great detail and 
with comparisons which enable the reader 
to evaluate the qualities of all. The 
extensive research required for a book of 
this kind is evident in the numerous 
comparisons and the detail of the infor- 


mative data. 
Paut D. Morri.i 


Ohio State University 


The Story of Transition 
THe University oF Nortu CAROLINA, 


1900-1930: THE Makino or A Mop- 
ERN University, dy Louis R. Wilson. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1957. 
xxii +633 pp. $7.50. 

This volume is the story of the transi- 
tion of the University of North Carolina 
from a college to a great university. 
The author, Louis R. Wilson, is admir- 
ably fitted in points of time and of 
experience to tell the tale. A native 
North Carolinian, a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, he began 
his professional career at the University 
of North Carolina in 1go1 as Director of 
the Library and remained until 1932 
when he left to become Dean of the 
Graduate Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This span of years, 
1901-1932, is essentially that covered in 
his book—The University of North Caro- 
lina, 1900-1930. 
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Mr. Wilson builds his story around the 
régimes of the four chief administrators 
of the University during the period 1900- 
1930: Francis P. Venable, 1900-14; Ed- 
ward K. Graham, 1914-18; Marvin H. 
Stacy, 1918-19; Harry W. Chase, 1919- 30. 

He begins with the University as it 
existed when Venable took over the reins 
in 1900. The faculty at that time 
numbered thirty-five, and, “in addition 
to the president, the officers of adminis- 
tration of the University were . . . the 
registrar, the bursar, the librarian and a 
part-time student secretary to the presi- 
dent” (page 4). Mr. Wilson lauds the 
building program undertaken by Presi- 
dent Venable which, by 1914, had raised 
the total valuation of university property 
from one-quarter of a million to one 
million dollars. 

The program of President Edward K. 
Graham in making the people of North 
Carolina more conscious of the signifi- 
cance of their university is next described 
and the important réle of the Extension 
Division in this development is detailed. 

Following the tragically brief admin- 
istration of Stacy, who succumbed in the 
same influenza epidemic which only 
three months earlier caused the death of 
President Graham, the post-First World 
War administration of Chase is developed. 
The difficult financial situation that 
faced the new President and the bril- 
liantly successful campaign which over- 
came it form a very exciting chapter. 

The author concludes that President 
Chase brought to fruition the work of 
his three immediate predecessors and laid 
the basis for the University of North 
Carolina as we know it today. He 

oints to the cluster of magnificent new 
ccidions erected on the South campus; 
the growth of the Graduate School; the 
emergence of the modern library; the 
organization of the Institute for Research 
in. Social Science, and the Institute of 
Government; and the birth and meteoric 
climb to prominence of the University of 
North Carolina Press. 

The University of North Carolina, 1900- 
7930 is a very interesting and readable 
book on many counts. It is logically 
developed in that it is built around the 
four chief administrators of the period 
covered and this saves it from the 
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meanderings that plague so many insti- 
tutional histories. It is salted with well- 
chosen anecdotes based on the author’s 
apparently unlimited knowledge about 
the men connected with the University 
of North Carolina. The chapters describ- 
ing the buildings on the Carolina campus 
are alive—one can sense Mr. Wilson’s 
veneration of these landmarks. 

Most important of all, the author 
knew what each president was striving 
to effect during his administration and 
conveys that understanding to the reader. 
The result is that the University of 
North Carolina, as it exists today, can be 
much better understood and appreciated. 

This volume should be “must” read- 
ing for all persons interested in the his- 
tory of veh st education in the United 
States. And, incidentally, past, present, 
and prospective inhabitants of Chapel 
Hill will find it invaluable in developing 
a deeper understanding of “the Village.” 

JosepH C. KIGER 
The Southern Fellowships Fund 


Charles W. Eliot and 


Education 
CHARLES H. RUSSEL! 
[Continued from page 
nize that, when Eliot set down the 
idea of meeting the needs of society, 
he promptly opened the aims of 
higher education to definition by 
social necessity, and so opened the 
way for prescribing liberal education. 
But, while Eliot admitted that society 
must have persons of cultivation, he 
would not go so far as to say that 
there is any single way of producing 
such a quality. On the contrary, 
after a student had developed the 
competence to specialize, he should 
go on to deep and penetrating study. 
It was largely in this last phase of his 
work that the student would become 
most keenly aware of and develop the 
capacity to serve society. Specializa- 
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tion in college and in professional 
schools must develop out of, to use 
our original definition, ‘general edu- 
cation,” and build on it. But, con- 
ceived of as creating the capacity to 
serve society, it becomes the funda- 
mental aim and means, the very 
keystone of education. Obviously, 
any plan which identifies education 
prior to specialization as having goals 
distinctly its own falls short of 
achieving Eliot’s concept of a general 
education. At the same time, a 
conception of specialized education 
which proposes to teach deeply merely 
for the purpose of mastering a subject, 
that plunges into an infinitude of 
detail, and that turns away from the 
fundamentally human purpose of all 
knowledge, falls equally short of his 
conception. 

It is in the idea of creating a 
“whole” scheme of education, all of 
which is directed to human and, 
therefore, “‘liberal” ends, that a 
review of Eliot’s thought poses the 
challenge to modern educational 


leaders. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 


The Perennial Problems 
Course 
ROBERT M. DAVIES 
[Continued from page 442] 

These objections, however, are really 
only difficulties, not valid objections, 
and may be met with careful thought 
and effort. From tentative experi- 
ments of my own with such a course, 
I believe that it can prove highly 
valuable to students in different types 
of institutions. At least, I believe 
that the proposal for a_ perennial 
problems course embodies so many 
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significant possibilities for a much 
needed re-integration of the college 
curriculum that it should be adopted 
in several institutions and given an 


honest trial. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 


The Gifted Student in the 

State University 

G. R. WAGGONER 

[Continued from page 424] 
undergraduate students who are 
candidates for the general degree and, 
on the other, the undergraduate honors 
candidates and the graduate students. 
This kind of attention to the gifted 
undergraduate, one may guess, would 
not only free him from the lockstep 
of mediocrity, which is so common in 
the state universities, and would 
stimulate him to live up to his full 
academic potential; it would also, as 
has happened in the best public high 
schools as attention turned to pro- 
grams for the gifted, lift the sights 
of the faculty with regard to much 
larger portions of the undergraduate 
student body. In the universities 
this change would mean a shift of 
some attention on the part of the 
most distinguished members of the 
faculty from the graduate program to 
the undergraduate program. This 
shift would lead to a realization, now 
absent as faculty members confront 
our heterogeneous undergraduate 
classes, that the best of our under- 
graduates have a higher level of 
ability and offer greater challenge to 
a good faculty member than the bulk 
of today’s graduate students. An 
inevitable consequence in the state 
university of this realization on the 
part of the graduate faculty of the 
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intellectual potential of gifted under- 
graduates would be a sharp increase 
in the numbers of undergraduates 
going on to research and scholarly 
careers in graduate school; that is, the 
state universities would begin to pass 
on to the graduate school their fair 
share of the graduate student body 
rather than leaving the graduate 
schools to depend on the small 
liberal-arts colleges as their principal 
source of students. 

The greatest problem the state 
university faces today on the under- 
graduate level is not the problem of 
numbers but the problem of quality.’ 
The most neglected group of under- 
graduates is the gifted. The changes 
necessary to give the gifted student 
the opportunity he deserves are not 
costly or difficult where the will exists. 
The accomplishment of these changes 
will be of benefit not only to the 
student himself, but also to the uni- 
versity, the state, and the nation. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 


Learning versus Fun in 
College 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 
[Continued from page 432] 

There are many, many students not 
influenced by these auxiliary educa- 
tional programs, and there are many 
activities that presently contribute 
little to intellectual maturing of stu- 
dents, and indeed some may con- 
tribute negatively. How to reach 
these students and how to influence 
these activities remain unsolved prob- 
lems for student leaders and staff 
members who carry responsibility for 
the extra-curriculum. But I believe 
there is no reason to conclude, before- 
hand, that these unsolved problems 
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cannot be solved through patient and 
imaginative thinkin; which in itself 
will provide a further opportunity for 
intellectual maturing of students. Let 
me repeat, such an_ experimental 
approach to the problem of uniting 
the divided campus may in itself 
prove to be a highly profitable exercise 
in intellectual maturity. 

Our experiences indicate that many 
thoughtful students soon identify and 
respond to serious efforts to educate 
themselves through extra-curricular 
activities. They seem to find exhil- 
arating experiences in examining the 
proposition that students’ lives should 
be ‘‘an immersion in a total environ- 
ment of learning, where the com- 
panionship of the scholar, the athlete, 
the wit and the artist are sought 
naturally and eagerly at various 
times and according to various 
needs.’"* And as long as students, 
in any numbers, respond in these 


ways, we shall continue to work with 

them in unifying the campus through 

the totality of learning experiences. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 


Reflections of a Teacher Turned 

Adviser 

[Continued from page 451) 
the pressure toward conformity is the 
most obvious cause of the loss of 
integrity. 

Meanwhile, the adviser is even 
more eager for good rapport since 
without mutual confidence, he feels 
his efforts would fail. An experienced 
counselor usually finds it is well to 
listen more and talk less. Many an 
adviser shares Harold C. Hand’s view 
that “‘guidance is teaching youngsters 
the discipline of choice.” If so, he 


“Taylor, Harold. “On the Report of the 
President’s Commission: the Future of American 
Education,” The American Scholar, XVIII (Winter, 
1948-49), Pp. 38-39- 
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should take pains when discussing 
with the student his various alterna- 
tives, that as adviser he does not close 
one door without opening another. 

Fifth, most teachers probably accept 
William James’s belief that good teach- 
ing must be grounded on what con- 
stitutes the good life. There seems 
some truth in the contention, “that 
we teach not virtue but tactics, not 
character but personality.”” Most sen- 
sitive and conscientious adults would 
doubtless admit that reverence for 
truth, devotion to its pursuits, and 
the giving of one’s self for others are 
among the ingredients of “the good 
life.” Sidney Hook insists that each 
teacher inspires and instructs by 
means of “the ideal of excellence or 
the vision of greatness he holds up 
to his students” as well as by his own 
evaluation of men and movements. 

Similarly, the adviser cannot side- 
step moral responsibility. He does 
not tell a student to do this because 
it is right, or not to do that because 
it is wrong. Rather he truthfully 
and tactfully tries to help the student 
see possible reasons for each course 
of action and then allows him to 
make his own decision. The imma- 
ture person often wants to be told 
what he should do; the mature person 
prefers to make his own choice and 
assume responsibility for it. 

Whether teaching or advising, it 
seems legitimate that one should be 
held accountable for the quality of 
whatever influence he wields. Thomas 
Huxley’s advice still has validity: 
“«. , . the one condition of success, 
your sole safeguard, is the moral 
worth and intellectual clearness of 
the individual citizen.’’ 


3“ Address on University Education,” Science 
and Education Essays: Collected Essays by T. H. 
Huxley. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1894, Vol. III, p. 261. 











